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God grant us wisdom in these coming days 
And eyes unsealed; thet we clear visions see 
Of that new world thet He would have us build 


To life's ennoblement and His high ministry. 
--- JOHN OXENHAM 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO.--- 


---Just about that long ago the first Christian 
Associations were formed at Princeton, Vir- 
ginia and Michigan. Fifty-three years later 
the Intercollegiate Student Christian Associa- 
tion Movement was organized. 


And NOW--- 


On 700 campuses this year new officers will 
inherit either a priceless and vital tradition or 
a formal and hollow institution. Whichever 
the situation in your Association, your Cabinet 
will be facing real questions in 1933-34. 


The APRIL INTERCOLLEGIAN 


WILL BE A » » » 


New Officers’ Number 


DEALING WITH 


The Significance of Leadership in the Student 
Christian Movement---by George Stewart. 


Significant campus projects: Shall we make 
the “Y” popular---or deep? How shall we 
choose the new cabinet? What are the best 
new study courses? How discover the need 
on our campus?---and other topics. 


COMING: Articles by A. Bruce Curry ---Mary Woolley--- 
A. Maude Royden---Ernest Fremont Tittle---and others. 


SPECIAL RATES for Cabinet Retreats, Officers’ Conferences and for wide use by New | 
Officers and Committee Chairmen: $1 for ten copies; $4.50 for 50; $8 for $100. | 


Order from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“The Road Men Take” 


The way which men actually 
take in this world is always determined by what they 
conceive to be in the nature of things. Russia, noisily 
announcing that she does not believe in any kind of 
God, nevertheless believes that the nature of things is 
such as to guarantee the success of the proletariat in its 
attempt to carry the blessings of Bolshevism to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. France, signing the Pact of 
Paris, nevertheless believes that the nature of things is 
such that national security can be obtained only through 
the maintenance of huge military and naval establish- 
ments. Therefore, Russia takes the way of Marx and 
of Lenin, France takes the way of Napoleon and of 
Clemenceau. Whatever may be the beliefs which men 
formally profess or disavow, the road which they 
actually take in this world is determined by what they 
conceive to be in the nature of things. 


Western civilization has not 
taken the way of Jesus. It has apotheosized him, called 
him Lord and Master, even very God of very God; 
but it has never taken his way because it has never 
really shared his faith as to what is in the nature of 
things. And now, needing to disarm, it will not dis- 
arm; needing to lay aside its historic hates and fears, it 
will not lay them aside; needing to build a society 
which will inherently be not a war-making but a 
peace-making society, it will not do so---until and unless 
it develops the insight of Jesus into the nature of things. 


ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE. 


In the Lyman Beecher Lectures, 
Yale, 1932. 
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EDITORIAL 


Rethinking Missions ..... 
RETHINKING MISSIONS is a favorite indoor sport 
and students are already deeply involved in the 
process. The group which initiated the Laymen’s 
Missions Inquiry has undoubtedly helped many 
of us to think hard and again about missions to 
the world. Whether or not the publicity about 
this Inquiry was wise, it has helped to make mis- 
sions a fraternity house subject of conversation. 
We can now see that there are already many 
kinds of missions to the world—economic mis- 
sions, diplomatic missions, educational missions 
and many others. The movies are at the present 
hour the most effective voice and messenger to a 
whole world. In a world of missions, how much 
more urgent than formerly that those who believe 
in world-wide brotherly good will should give re- 
inforcement, and even leadership, to Christian 
missions. Without this, as Mr. Gandhi is re- 
ported to have said, the other non-Christian and, 
often, selfish missions are persistently at work 
by night and by day. Fortunately it is possible 
to offer to students special resources of literature 
and speakers and during the next few weeks we 
will all be hearing a good deal about Students Re- 
thinking Missions. 

B 
Tempered Temperance .... . 


NO ONE WILL deny that much confusion exists in 
regard to the whole temperance question. The 
large questions of wise and socially beneficent 
legislation and procedure press for answer at the 
same time that each of us individually must re- 
think his personal attitude to such serious ques- 
tions simultaneously as law enforcement in gen- 
eral and the drinking of intoxicating liquor in 
particular. What shall I do personally? What 
is my social duty? Last year the Intercollegian 
Program Service gave notable help to those who 
desired to think through these matters by the 
publication of one of its issues, “How to Promote 
Intelligent Facing of the Prohibition Problem.” 
At a long last, considering the chaos in thinking 
around us, a more general consideration of the 
whole matter is being launched which, it is hoped, 
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may be as open-minded and as thorough-going as 
the processes already under way in the Student 
Movement. At Atlantic City recently a general 
consultation has been held, with many former 
members of the Student Movement taking a lead- 
ing hand to initiate a long-time thorough-going 
process of thinking and acting on this great so- 
cial question. 
a 
A Symbol ..... 


WE ARE GLAD to welcome to our Movement this 
month the new General Secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, Dr. W. A. Visser 
’t Hooft, who, although this is his first visit as 
General Secretary, is by no means a stranger. It 
is generous of the Federation, and of our friends 
in other continents, to give us these seven weeks 
in the mid-year. Even this period, we regret to 
say, will permit of visits only as far west as 
Texas, which some may say really is but half- 
way to the heart of our Movement after all! 
Gracious and helpful as Dr. ’t Hooft’s visits al- 
ways are, the chief significance of his coming is 
as a symbol. In his official person he symbolizes 
the world-wide fellowship of over half a million 
Christian students which is called the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. Beset as we are 
with our own campus and national problems, we 
need the stimulus of just such a symbol to remind 
us of the challenging tasks that lie ahead in this 
day when to be a Christian requires thought and 
action in world terms. 


a 
Honor System ..... 


INTERESTING READING is the recent report of a 
study of the “honor system” in colleges and uni- 
versities. There was a time when with the aban- 
don characteristic of the intercollegiate world 
the “honor system” was being debated, lauded, 
adopted, or adapted on campuses from coast to 
coast. Disillusionment followed close; it was 
found that the system did not function unerringly 
and with disregard to local conditions surround- 
ing it. And, of course, there were those who 
were quick to see in the failure of the system the 
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general breakdown of the entire collegiate moral 
fabric. The observations of Franklin I. Sheeder, 
of what in his report he calls conditions prerequi- 
site to the development of a true and active honor 
spirit, are sufficiently stimulating to warrant con- 
densed quotation: 


1) A student body that is morally and intel- 
lectually worthy of a college education. ... Stu- 
dents should not be admitted to college who are 
mentally or morally unfit. This calls for a care- 
ful examination of the pre-college histories of all 
prospective candidates for admission and a cour- 
ageous determination to sacrifice quantity for 
quality. eee 

2) A student body that is serious in its pur- 

poses—i.e., individuals who are really in quest of 
an education. This means the discovery and 
modification (or elimination) of the lazy student 
at the earliest possible moment in his college 
career. ... 
3) A faculty group that knows as much about 
youth as it knows about the subject matter which 
it teaches, and because of this knowledge has such 
sympathy for the confidence in youth as to be 
trustful rather than suspicious in its dealings 
with them... . 

4) An educational philosophy which places the 
emphasis upon g owing rather than upon merely) 
learning facts. This is one of the most revolu- 
tionary conceptions in modern educational think- 
ae 


(5) Less emphasis upon examinations, grades 
and credits. This is a natural outcome of the 
adoption of the educational philosophy suggested 
above. ... 

6) The realization that a curriculum to be 
truly educative must be built upon the interests 
and needs of individual persons. Such a cur- 
riculum will not impose upon the student an 
array of courses which are meaningless to him. 
At the same time, if properly administered it will 
provide all that is necessary to make him a fully 
integrated personality. 


Too often the discussion of student honor has 
hinged on the question of cheating in examina- 
tions and on the justification for a student report- 
ing infractions of the code. The real issue lies 
deeper. Is education itself merely a series of 
graduated acquisitions of knowledge? or is it 
something infinitely more? Naturally, we are 
impelled to the second alternative. But that does 
not lead us to agree that a “fully integrated per- 
sonality” is the end to seek. Rather, life and 
education assume significance and drive as we 
find causes and loyalties outside ourselves which 
lead us to forget ourselves save as we see the 
need for preparation in order that our service 
might be richer and more effective. Taken out 
of this natural social setting education presents 
a myriad of insoluble problems. Student honor 
is but one. 
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Wider Than the Campus... 


IT IS CONCEIVABLE that in a year like this any 
Christian Association could confine its interest to 
study of the causes of unemployment or to meas- 
ures of codperation and relief among the student 
body. But it is encouraging to see the number of 
Associations which are throwing in their lot with 
local relief organizations. Much more can be 
done and doubtless will as students see the possi- 
bility of sharing their means and their leadership 
with those who this winter are unemployed or in 
distress. Adult education, recreation for boys 
and girls of the unemployed, workshops in church 
or college buildings where men and women may 
be employed at interesting work either for per- 
sonal satisfaction or on a basis of exchange of 
services, unemployment exchanges, church and 
Sunday school leadership, this is but a partial list 
of ways in which students and professors may 
lend their fellowship to those who involuntarily 
are denied profitable employment. Some colleges 
may elect to follow the Kansas University prec- 
edent and have a special “event,” participated in 
by the entire college, the income going to some re- 
lief project in the community or to some inter- 
national project of good-will and understanding. 

Much has been done. We gratefully acknowl- 
edge it. Much more remains to be done—in study, 
in experimentation, in service. The world is in 
the making and we are summoned to be co- 
creators. 


FROM THE CURRENT PRESS 


Vital Religion ..... 


IN ALL OUR colleges and universities one finds a 
group of students, not large but increasing, whose 
faith finds focus, fellowship, and fulfillment in 
the person of Jesus. To them the religion of 
Jesus is both a challenge and an adventure, and 
they are concerned not only with its intellectual 
interpretation, but also with its personal uses and 
social meanings. The honesty and courage with 
which they face its issues, making changes in 
their own lives, makes the heart beat faster. 
They have a fine scorn of religious bigotry, racial 
rancor, and social injustice, and are vowed to the 
building of a more benign human order. To be 
sure, the real test of their faith will come later, 
when they face the darker aspects of experience, 
torn between conflicting interests and divided loy- 
alties. Yet their devotion is so intelligent, and 
their vision of the values incarnated in Jesus so 
clear, that apostasy is unthinkable. Such things 
may not be measured, but one has the feeling that 
there is more vital religion in our colleges than 
in our churches..—JOSEPH FORT NEWTON (in The 
Century). 
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WHEN SCIENCE 


AND RELIGION MEET 


MOST of the historic conflicts between scientists 
and theologians have been mere skirmishes, far 
removed from the citadel of wisdom. The points 
of fact over which the issue has been joined have 
had little or nothing to do with “religion, pure 
and undefiled.”” A Galileo is hailed before the 
Sacred Congregation of the Index; a Huxley 
meets a Bishop of Oxford in bitter debate. The 
scientist receives the approval of posterity; if not 
of his contemporaries, and the theologian goes 
down in ignominious defeat. But it is obvious 
that the forces of religion were merely champion- 
ing an outworn and discarded science in the face 
of a new and truer science. What difference does 
it make to one’s religious faith whether the sun 
circles the earth or vice versa, or whether man’s 
body is the product of age-long evolutionary proc- 
esses rather than the result of a half-hour’s labor 
on a particular Saturday afternoon? If it does 
make a difference, most of us would promptly 
affirm that the result is distinctly a benefit to the 
cause which ought to be the foremost considera- 
tion of the religionist. It forces him to more 
accurate thinking, to a truer understanding of 
the bases upon which religious aspirations must 
rest, to a better appreciation of the methods and 
goals of religion. 


New Questions 

Of late, however, the impact of science upon 
religion has taken a new form. The conflict is 
now invading the citadel; issues of vital impor- 
tance to religion are being raised. Is man a 
mechanism whose actions are determined like 
those of a robot by forces over which the indi- 
vidual has no control? Are the motive powers 
of our world purposeful or blind? Is it true that 
“at the center of the universe” there is a “a heart 
of love’’? 

Such questions obviously are of fundamental 
significance in religion. It is the purpose of sci- 
ence to discover knowledge, whereas the purpose 
of religion is to gain companionship—companion- 
ship of the human being with his fellows and also 
with the cosmic administration. If all three ques- 
tions must be answered in an unfavorable way, 
the quest for companionship is doomed to failure. 
Only if one or more of these questions can receive 
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+ 
By KIRTLEY F. MATHER 


* 


a favorable answer, is there any reason for con- 
tinuing the search. 

The issue has been raised by science, but the 
verdict will come only through the codperative 
endeavor of scientists and theologians who join 
forces in the struggle to attain wisdom. For 
wisdom is more than knowledge. It can be gained 
only by utilizing all of the potential capacities of 
man, intellectual, emotional and creative. The 
conflict is not between science and religion, but 
between human beings and man-made philoso- 
phies. Differences of belief and opinion are 
found within the ranks of the scientists and the- 
ologians, rather than between the two groups. 
The scientists seek companionship, and the the- 
ologians desire knowledge. 


_ Nevertheless, Science 


Nevertheless, it is the method of science which 
must be used even though it is necessary to apply 
it in the territory which lies beyond the field of 
measurement. Even when we investigate the so- 
called “realm of the spirit,” where are found 
realities which have no relation to time or space, 
we must appeal to facts and experience, to the 
observable and repeated events which are the 
only means of insight into the nature of the 
causes which produced them. Behavior is the 
key. We discover the nature of man by study- 
ing human activities. We learn the nature of the 
universal administration by observing what it 
has produced and how it operates. 

Much of nature operates in what we have 
learned to call a mechanical way. Events which 
occur on the purely physical or inorganic ‘plane 
are explainable in terms of a sequence of cause 
and effect, which appears to be entirely void of 
any special consideration for human life or as- 
pirations. Earthquakes and floods, volcanic erup- 
tions and tornadoes are not respecters of persons. 
Man adjusts himself, if he can, to the forces of 
inanimate nature; he knows that he cannot in- 
fluence the force of gravitation or set aside the 
principles of chemical affinity. He has not con- 
quered nature; he has simply learned how to 
humor nature. The astronomer, the physicist 
and the chemist deal with transformations of 
matter and energy, which occur because of pre- 
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PSALM OF THE RADIO 


The radio sings to the glory of God, 
Receiving sets show forth his handiwork. 


Electronic waves beat in vain on our ears, 

For ether was vibrant from dawn of creation; 
Not far did we see with our eyes 

To pierce the blue depths of the heavens, 
Nor hear with our unaided ears 

The music of far distant stations. 


Then came new truth--- 
Yea, verily new revelations | 

And science did rend the dark veil of our minds 
To grasp the astounding creations of God. 


Even so shall it be with the soul, 
With the nondering heart within man 
For we shall some day hear new strains 
As melodies coming from heaven ; 
Vibrations unseen all about us and through us, 
Will show distant visions undreamed. 


\ 


Extended new vistas of God 


Are yet to come 
GUSTAVE WHITE 


in Present Day Psalms 





éxisting conditions and which therefore are de- 
termined in advance and hence are predictable. 
That portion of cosmic energy which reveals it- 
self as operating on the physical level is orderly 
and law-abiding. but automatic and mechanical. 
Much as we may respect the power that holds 
the stars in their courses or draws the river to 
the sea, we cannot find companionship with that 
power if those activities represent the entire na- 
ture of the cosmic administration. 

It is of course the mechanical character of the 
operations of inanimate nature which has led to 
the mechanistic philosophies so widely current a 
few years ago. It would, however, be profoundly 
unscientific, popular notions to the contrary not- 
withstanding, to assume that the part represents 
correctly the whole, that what is true in one field 
of investigation is true in all. From the world 
of the non-living, there has emerged a world of 
living creatures. At least in one small portion 
of the universe and during one brief moment of 
cosmic time, the administrative power is reveal- 
ing itself on the biological level. 


Evidence of Purpose— 

The botanist, the zodlogist and the psychologist 
deal with events which cannot all be explained in 
terms of past and present. The future enters 
into the determination of the behavior of ani- 
mals and plants. It is not alone because of what 
has gone before, but it is also in order that some- 
thing may be accomplished in the future that 
squirrels gather acorns and men meet in dis- 
armament conferences. Life is characterized by 
purpose; if by nothing more, by the purpose to 
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maintain its continuity of existence in spite of 
untoward circumstance or environmental adver- 
sity. Personally, I cannot explain purposeful 
living without attributing purpose to the cosmic 
forces which have produced living organisms. 
As the geologist surveys the record of life, pre- 
served in the rocks of the earth’s outer shell, he 
gains possession of a unique means of insight 
into the nature of the motive power of the uni- 
verse. Evolution has produced results which 
seem to me to indicate not the operation of a blind 
mechanism but of something peculiarly akin to 
human personality. Experiments have been tried; 
some have failed, a few have succeeded. Means 
have been shaped to ends, methods have been 
adapted to the conditions at hand. There has 
been consistency of aim, but variability of ways 
by which the attempt has been made to reach the 
goal. ; 
Especially in the strain that leads to man, may 
we trace the widening spread and deepening hold 
of the desire for companionship. At last we are 
becoming thoroughly convinced that no man lives 
alone. Only as individuals succeed in contribut- 
ing to the welfare of human society as a world- 
wide biological unit can we hope for the long- 
continued existence of mankind upon the face of 
the earth. Religion does well when it seeks to 
discover and inculcate new ways and means for 
coéperative living. 
—and of Spirit 


But this is not all. Out of the continuity of 
the evolutionary process real differences have 
emerged. Animals and plants reveal by their be- 
havior an awareness of the physical and biologi- 
cal environment. They respond to stimuli which 
can be measured on the chemist’s scales or by the 
physicist’s calipers and chronometers. But man 
is becoming increasingly aware of nonmeasur- 
able stimuli. He responds to the appeal of an 
ideal, to the prod of an idea. He thrills at the 
beauty of the sunset and the glory of the dawn. 
He seeks not alone to maintain his existence, but 
occasionally to put more of goodness, loveliness 
and truth into the world than was there when he 
was born. His creative ambitions are not satis- 
fied simply by producing offspring more or less 
like himself. The cosmic administration is today 
revealing itself on the spiritual level. 

With such an administration, man may certain- 
ly seek with high expectation of success to find 
companionship. God is not something to be 
sought for and found, but a reality with which 
we start, a reality whose resources are to be ex- 
plored, whose nature is to be discovered. No 
wonder science and religion must codperate in 
this exploration and discovery. 

There can be no doubt but that the activities 
of the motive power of the universe have been 


(Turn to page 129.) 
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TECHNOCRACY’S 
W ARNING 


° 
By EDMUND B. CHAFFEE 


° 


TECHNOCRACY has become a word more 
blessed than Mesopotamia. Entirely unknown to 
the public until last August it has now become a 
household word. Not even General Motors or 
Ford have been able to get the publicity in a year 
that Technocracy captured within a brief few 
weeks. The word itself seems to have been coined 
by William H. Smythe, an engineer of Berkeley, 
California, back in 1919 and 1920. He used it 
to describe a system of government in which our 
economic affairs should be managed by the tech- 
nically capable persons in the interest of society 
as a whole. He also used it to describe the gen- 
eral philosophy which such a group might hold. 
About tke same time a group of engineers and 
scientists in the east formed a private organiza- 
tion for the purpose of studying, as they ex- 
pressed it, “The functioning of the social mech- 
anism on the North American continent.” These 
men found this word Technocracy right at hand 
and adopted it, one might almost say, as their 
trade name. In that original research group 
were such well-known men as Richard O. Tol- 
man of the California Institute of Technology; 
Charles P. Steinmetz, electrical wizard; Fred- 
erick Lee Ackerman, famous architect; Thorstein 
Veblen, rebel economist, and others of rank in the 
scientific world. As the years went by other men 
were added to this loosely knit organization and 
a large body of fact about the economic process 
in North America was built up. The directing 
head of the group has been Howard Scott, an 
engineer and a man of wide experience in many 
fields. Apparently Scott is a genius of the first 
order. It has been his creative ideas that have 
directed Technocracy’s researches and his driv- 
ing power has kept the project under way. It is 
most natural that the attacks upon Technocracy 
should center upon him. However, we may prof- 
itably ignore these personal attacks for after all 
the facts and conclusions of these researchers 
must stand or fall by themselves. Facts are 
facts no matter who discovers them. Since the 
organization of Technocracy the group has grown 
and in the last two or three years much of the re- 
search work has been carried on at the Engineer- 
ing School of Columbia University although not 
under its auspices. Exhaustive data have been ac- 
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—From The Columbus Dispatch 


cumulated concerning some 150 commodities and 
nearly every phase of the industrial process has 
been painstakingly examined. Very recently 
some of those conclusions have become public and 
literally they have taken the country by storm. 


Increased Speed 


First and foremost, Technocracy with endless 
facts and figures has driven home the tremendous 
change which has come since the industrial rev- 
olution. The Technocrats point out that in the 
past 130 years there has come more change in 
our power to do work than in all the past 7,000 
years of social history. Expressing this change 
in engineering language, we have multiplied the 
original output rate of the human machine, that 
is the individual man, by 9,000,000 as measured 
in a modern energy transversion unit. And still 
more amazing is the fact that most of this in- 
crease, that is, 8,766,000, has come in the last 
twenty-five years. 

A few examples will show what has been hap- 
pening since man learned to apply mechanical 
power. A shoemaker of ancient Rome took five 
and a half days to make a pair of shoes. Seventy- 
two hundred shoemakers of the Shoemakers’ 
Guild of those days could make 7,200 pairs of 
shoes in the five and a half days. In a modern 
shoe plant 7,200 employees can in that length of 
time make 495,000 pairs of shoes. The miller in 
Athens or Rome ground out with his two crude 
milling stones in a day’s time a barrel and a half 
of not too good flour. Today a modern flour mill 
produces 50,000 barrels a day per man and the 
working day is shorter and the flour is better. 
When man had to spade the soil he could do but 
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one-eighth of an acre in a twelve-hour day. Now 
the large tractor drawn duck foot plow makes it 
possible to do more than 1,000 times as much as 
the primitive man did by hand. 

Moreover, the shift from muscle to machine 
goes steadily on, even during depression. In 1920 
the railroads of the United States employed 
2,160,000 men. In 1930 the number had dropped 
to 1,300,000 and it is estimated that all the 1920 
railroad business could be handled today with 
some 560,000 men. In the Corning electric lamp 
plant it is now possible to produce 581,000 globes 
per machine per day—an increase per man of 
9,000 times that of the method previously em- 
ployed. In Milwaukee they are making 10,000 
automobile chassis frames and 34 miles of pipe 
line per day with but 108 men in the plant. The 
illustrations of the displacement of men by ma- 
chines is endless. Even the apple selling which 
was one of the first methods of solving the unem- 
ployment crisis is now outmoded. The apple ma- 
chine has displaced the apple man. 





More Unemployment 


The moral of this shift from human and ani- 
mal power to mechanical power, as Technocracy 


FRANKENSTEIN 


Between two clumps of dejected onlookers 

Down the middle of a street in Babbittburg 

A huge thing crawls slowly . . 

A thing unconcerned about any number of onlookers, 
insensible of how they feel, oblivious even to its 
own awesome self. 

Though you must almost “set stakes to see it move,” to 
detect its forward motion, this thing has routed over 
a hundred mere pick-and-shovel personalities. 

In itself so powerful alone, 

This creeping unit yet is pushed by a manifest destiny, all 
the force of a glacier-like world-epoch added behind. 

Naturally, like that Age of Ice, too great for primitive 
Ghandi-Souls to obstruct, 

Irresistibly, 

Crawls this great machine . . . 





lt digs a sewer trench. 

The ground throbs to the chug-chug of the engine, 

Twitches when yielding a boulder. 

Deep bite the massive incisors and the subterranean streams 
to the surface . . 


One day the squatting personalities suddenly rose up, all 
a-clamor: 

Stop this fiendish contraption ! 

Let us do this work! 

Work, work, we must have work and wages, 

Mercy or we shall starve to death! 


Right on down the middle of that street in Babbittburg 
The huge thing still crawls. 
You can not compete with the Machine, 


You can not stop it... . 
H. H. LEWIS. 


in The American Guardian. 
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sees it, is twofold. First, the basic reason for 
our present unemployment is found at this point, 
Men are being driven out of their jobs by the ma- 
chines. It is useless to argue, as we have long 
done, that the machines make new jobs so that 
in the long run there is just as much employment 
and even more than before. This the Techno- 
crats say was true in the earlier stages of the 
industrial revolution when it was necessary to 
make the tools by hand to make the machines, 
But it is not true now, when we have machines 
to make the tools. The iron and steel industry, 
for example, increased its output in 1929 to near- 
ly ten times what it was in 1887. Yet it em- 
ployed no more men in 1929 than in 1887. The 
radio industry, which got under way about 1920, 
reached its maximum employment in 1925 but it 
did not reach its greatest output until 1929 when 
it had a production capacity of 8,000,000 sets a 
year. Again, there are plenty of other illustra- 
tions which, say the Technocrats, go to prove 
that the real reason for the present unemploy- 
ment is found in the fact that in the shift from 
human labor to machine labor employment tends 
toward zero. Indeed, Technocracy maintains that 
even were production suddenly resumed at the 
1929 peak it could all be handled with 55% of 
the working force employed in that year. 


More Goods 


The second moral of this astounding industrial 
story is found by the Technocrats in the amazing 
productivity of the machine. When one turbine 
engine can furnish as much power as could all 
the population of ancient Egypt it can be readily 
seen that man has in his hands an instrument 
capable of satisfying all his material needs. The 
civilizations of the past have been doomed to an 
economy of deficit. Ours may be an economy of 
surplus, It is now possible, with our industrial 
equipment, to produce goods in such quantities 
that every family can have the equivalent of 
$20,000 per year. It would be possible, if we 
rightly used the scientific knowledge of engineer- 
ing now at hand, to give to everyone incomes 
such as now are possible only to millionaires. It 
would be possible to have the work done by those 
from 18 to 45 if each worked but 660 hours per 
year, and the working years need be no more 
than up to 45. Such are the conclusions of Tech- 
nocracy in this field. For the first time, these 
men maintain, it is possible to talk intelligently 
about an economic Utopia because for the first 
time it is physically possible to produce it. 


Playing with Fire 


Of course there is much more to Technocracy’s 
philosophy than this brief summary would indi- 
cate. These engineers believe that economics can 
be made a science just as truly as any other realm 
of human inquiry. For all conceptions of value 
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IN SUPPORT 
OF 
TECHNOCRACY’S WARNING 


* 


In Our Times Mark Sullivan re- 
prints this from The Satur- 
day Evening Post, 1925. 

















they would substitute the measure of the energy 
used and the work done. They would do away 
entirely with the price system and substitute a 
ecard or certificate which would indicate the 
amount of work performed by each worker and 
the goods drawn. They believe, too, that the 
debt claims against industry have become absurd 
and an impossible burden. In sober words they 
warn us that we have reached the end of an epoch, 
that the old price system will no longer work, 
that the day of reckoning draws near. The facts 
they have unearthed in their studies are of a na- 
ture so revolutionary that they can well say, “We 
now regard it as our social duty to do our best 
to disseminate this information in answer to the 
growing demand of a public which has realized 
that none of its leaders of the past are equipped 
with knowledge adequate to cope with the pres- 
ent dilemma... . It is urgent that this work pro- 
ceed with all possible speed, due to the threat 
of imminent social disintegration and resultant 
catastrophe.” 

Doubtless fault can be found with individual 
items in Technocracy’s case. Some of the illus- 
trative figures may have to be modified but the 
case as a whole seems unassailable. We are in 
the midst of the greatest revolution in all human 
history beside which the French and Russian 
ones are but ripples on the tide. By learning the 
secret of using mechanical power we have stolen 
the very fire of the gods. With it we can relieve 
humanity of practically all burdensome labor. 
But . . . we can also burn our civilization to a 
crisp. This is Technocracy’s warning. The deci- 
sion will probably be made in this very decade. 


WHEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION MEET 
(From page 126.) 


good for man. Whether this means that the cos- 
mic administration is good, remains to be dem- 
onstrated. If mankind can actually attain the 
good life, then it follows necessarily that the 
forces which have produced man and have urged 
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him forward to that desirable achievement are 
good. The responsibility rests squarely and fair- 
ly upon human shoulders. 

From the purely biological point of view, man 
is the first organism known to science which 
possesses the power of determining its own evo- 
lutionary destiny. The administration of the 
universe is such that man is guaranteed an op- 
portunity for development, both social and indi- 
vidual, far greater than that offered to any other 
creature, indeed far greater than we ourselves 
ordinarily imagine. Apparently, Jesus spoke 
without exaggeration when he challenged his 
hearers, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” 

But responsibility and opportunity imply free- 
dom. Such terms are applicable to organisms, 
not to mechanical devices. Heredity and environ- 
ment circumscribe the limits within which each 
individual is confined, but within those limits 
each determines for himself whether he will 
make the most or the least of life, or will live a 
mediocre existence as most of us do unless we 
are thrilled by loyalty to some fine ideal. After 
all, Huxley was right when he said that the world 
in which we live is absolutely governed by ideas. 
And no idea has thus far been provocative of as 
much real satisfaction as the thought that the su- 
preme law of life is love. 


The world of which we are a part is gradually 
revealing itself as a world of opportunity in 
which man has certain divine prerogatives which 
he may exercise or abandon just about as he 
pleases. If he seizes the opportunity which is 
open to him, and responds loyally to the progres- 
sive urge inherent in the forces of his environ- 
ment, he may gain companionship not only with 
his fellows but also with the creative spirit which 
fills and thrills the universe. For his effective 
environment includes forces which are spiritual 
as well as biological and physical. When science 
and religion meet on the common ground of 
search for the wisdom that surpasses knowledge, 
the result is truer understanding, nobler living 
and finer ideals. 
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On JOURNEY 


ENERGETIC activity dominates American life. 
It takes countless forms, from playing golf to 
running for political office; with many young 
people it appears as zeal for social service. Their 
imagination quickens to the pathos of the world’s 
subterranean misery; there creeps over them an 
intolerable pity. Consciousness of bread lines, 
of the racking idleness of millions, of maladjust- 
ments and waste in our bewildered civilization, 
darkens the sky. Now, pity may be a paralyzing 
messenger of death, leading to pessimism and 
despair; but also it can be a messenger of life, 
leading to a new chivalry. Swiftly, awakened 
social compunction generates the impetuous de- 
sire to work, to liberate, to heal. Social service; 
or, still more creative, passion of reform flinging 
itself into some one of the manifold movements 
looking toward a new world order: how cleans- 
ing, how consoling, these are! Hosts of people 
in America respond to these impulses. As I 
move about in my later years, I encounter con- 
stantly old students busy in the various groups 
dedicated to the never-lost and never-won strug- 
gle for justice; there are thousands of such 
workers in our country. Think also of the great 
professions—doctors, lawyers, artists, home- 
makers, and I will even include a few business 
men—folk on the higher social levels, where ac- 
tivity is more or less voluntary, working to the 
limit of capacity and strength, not for money or 
material ends primarily, but for pure satisfaction 
in productive and useful achievement. The day 
is not long enough for them; they wear them- 
selves out joyously; if they break down, their 
friends say, Of course! But they are our best 
American type. Ours is par excellence a nation 
of workers. 

But work, however exciting or exacting, never 
satisfied anybody. It does not fulfil the insistent 
craving for reality which torments us whenever 
we pause. Indeed, work may be pursued mainly 
as an anodyne; a good many take it in this way, 
I think. For one is not merely an instrument 
for getting something done. One wants to share 
to the full the great adventure of living; and the 
ultimate experience of life cannot be found in 
action. Beneath the absorbing surface where we 
play our eager part in the drama of success or 
defeat, there is another depth. From the un- 
sounded abyss of that miraculous universe we 
call consciousness, rises a desolate cry of unsatis- 
fied desire, of lonely need. 
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By VIDA D. SCUDDER 
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Hunger! 


The hunger for God! It cannot be escaped, 
This is proved by the great consensus of racial 
experience. Endless substitutes are offered, from 
bridge or golf to the ingenious attempt of Walter 
Lippmann to show how humanity can lift itself 
by its own bootstraps. But what is there that 
avails? What is there to fill this emptiness? 
Marriage and parenthood? Passion? The chase 
of the idea? Beauty? Or the deep comfort of 
comforting, or the exhilaration of furthering 
even at cost of martyrdom the cause of justice? 

One pauses at each question: these things are 
all so good! For a moment at each point one 
says, Yes, and believes it. But for a moment 
only, for: 


Ever and again a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of eternity; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle—then 

Round the half glimpséd turrets slowly wash again. 


How shall we content this God-hunger? And 
since the word “God” is sometimes deemed an 
obsolete expression, suppose we say, What are 
the conditions prerequisite to spiritual reality? 
J. S. Mill—the instance is classic—found them 
in Wordsworth’s poetry. All the resources just 
indicated will continue to be tried. But it seems 
necessary to grant that these resources one and 
all offer alleviation rather than solution. 

The people who seem on close scrutiny to have 
their clamorous need most nearly and frequently 
met, are the religious folk; and I do not mean 
necessarily those conventionally religious, on 
either orthodox or unorthodox lines. But we all 
know two or three men or women who give the 
impression of having entered into the very heart 
of reality, and there found peace. Moreover, 
there are the saints, from every age and country; 
and what records they have left! It is surely a 
good plan to question them. In some ways they 
agree wonderfully as to methods useful to the 
seeking soul; in other ways they may differ. 

A rich heritage of worship and of faith lies 
waiting for all. But it does not present the only 
means of approaching reality. Such means each 
must in last analysis find for himself; no one 
person can do more than suggest a little shyly 
two or three found of value. Nor must it ever 
be forgotten that in the circling sweep of the 
eternal years, it is really the pursuing God who 
seeks the fleeing soul; or, to change the figure, 
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that man must wait in patience and humility for 
a grace, a gift, not of his creation. We do not 
invent the sun. We can, however, rouse ourselves 
to leave the shadows of our loved prison house, 
and come out where its light may shine on us. 


“Deep Music” 


Because this is so, the very first requisite to 
gaining that spiritual perception which we de- 
sire, is the definite and difficult choice of frequent 
periods of solitude. Some people avoid solitude 
as if they thought it would bite them. They will 
do anything to escape it—even go with a friend 
to the movies; they will hurry, harrassed, from 
duty to duty. Not so is caught “the deep music 
of the rolling world.” All who have attained 
“the peace whose fountains are within” agree on 
the necessity’ for periods of silence, of expecta- 
tion, when activity is wholly suspended, when 
“we are laid asleep in body and become a living 
soul.” Let us not say that we cannot attain this 
state. Wecan. Nerves will rebel, boredom will 
invade us, trivialities will flood the mind. Little 
duties, or imps disguised as duties, will knock 
imperiously at “the cell of the heart.” All this 
does not matter. Persevere. I do not think a 
fierce attempt at concentration essential at first. 
Strenuous effort to denude the mind of images 
and preoccupations may become so painful and 
absorbing that it defeats its own end. I would 
recommend rather abandonment to the flowing 
tides of consciousness, disregarding the flotsam 
and jetsam on the surface, that float like tangled 
seaweed but are in time submerged in the great 
surge which swings them out to sea. Meantime 
—but some spiritual experts are, I should say, 
against me—I do not think that a certain amount 
of day-dreaming is wrong. If the mental life is 
sound, day-dreams should naturally deal with 
whatsoever things are good, lovely, and of good 
report. Moreover, I do keenly believe in carry- 
ing on these hours or moments of silence and soli- 
tude, in the presence of beauty: whether beauty 
of open sky, of a fair landscape, of a lighted altar 
—some find a religious retreat a convenient way 
of protecting their solitude—of a crystal ball, of 
a flower. And keep the eyes steadily fixed with- 
out deviation for a definite predetermined period 
on whatsoever is chosen. This fixity helps to 
drive away the mists that obscure the mind from 
itself. 


“Teach Us to Pray” 


At some point, organized meditation must 
surely be practised; there are countless manuals 
of guidance, one can learn all about the Ignatian 
method, the Sulpician, the Prayer of Quiet; or 
one can evolve methods of one’s own. What is 
important is to have placed clearly before the 
mind, before entering the Silence, some noble 
ideas or images: perhaps by reading a passage 
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IN CHAPEL 


Memorial windows, strangely beautiful, 
Reflect a dull gold gleam on chapel walls; 
The youth assembled seems to sense the glow 
Of other-worldliness in college halls. 

High on the rostrum someone drones at length 
Of character and conscience, good and bad. 
A freshman sees the glint of metaled blue 
And wonders at the youth of Galahad. 


OLGA ACHTENHAGEN. 
In Maqua Bark. 
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from some great scripture, not necessarily Chris- 
tian, notebook in hand. The profound ensuing 
stillness will or should deepen in time into di- 
rected desire: which is another name for prayer. 
Day-dreaming becomes disconcerting and weak- 
ening before long unless the wandering mind is 
gathered into some unity. 

Prayer is a world in itself, mapped and charted 
by many experts, and in it no two people explore 
quite the same reaches. But I think at the out- 
set it is well to be very simple—perhaps to in- 
stigate a certain rhythmic movement in the spirit 
by the use of some recurrent phrases: “Deus 
Meus et Omnia,” said St. Francis all night long. 
“T will hearken what the Lord God will say to 
me.” ... “If I take the wings of the morning.” ... 
Or phrases from the poets: “The One Spirit’s 
plastic stress.” ... “L’Amor che muove il sol e 
l’altre stelle.” ... Everyone of religious tempera- 
ment has floating in mind certain phrases which 
are part of the underflow of life. A private ritual 
by which a sequence of such phrases, rising in- 
stinctively in the heart, marks the normal move- 
ment of the day is a help to some people; and if 
one cannot get even fifteen minutes of silence, 
such ritual may help keep the soul alive. 

Our relaxed silence may now be focussed in 
acts of will. And the will may be intent, how- 
ever thoughts may stray. For that surface flot- 
sam and jetsam should not disturb us too much; 
beneath is the steady pull of the tide, setting to- 
ward the illimitable deep. Prayer, however, 
should have become more definite by now; though 
if the Grace for which one waits, the strange in- 
vading sense of the reality of things unseen, be 
as it may be vouchsafed at this point, one would 
better make no effort but simply remain very 
still. That sense may come in many ways: a 
mere sudden and startling assurance that the 
universe is friendly; a shattering impact of the 
“‘Wholly-Other’”; consciousness, for favored ones, 
of a loving Presence; or the withdrawing of the 
fair veil of illusion that shrouds us normally, 
from an awful darkness which is I suppose what 
the mystics call the abyss of the Divine Nudity. 
For some pilgrim souls the sense may in this life 


(Turn to page 133.) 
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STUDENTS 
OF THE WORLD 
AND PRAYER 


= 


The Call fer the Observance 
of the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students 


e 


THE world crisis is not merely a matter of 
jobs and bread. If it were, we should struggle 
through somehow and the experience would prob- 
ably strengthen rather than weaken us. No, the 
crisis of today strikes at the very roots of our 
existence. As the world order becomes increas- 
ingly meaningless, it threatens to make our own 
lives meaningless. Thousands are wondering 
whether society will ever make use of them for 
any constructive purpose; many others have lost 
zest in their work because they do not believe in 
the purposes for which they are asked to prepare 
themselves. Again, as the crisis brings to light 
humanity’s increasing impotence in dealing with 
the life and death issues by which it is faced, we 
are afraid that we ourselves will be condemned 
to live lives devoid of power. Trusted leaders 
of the older generation express doubt “whether 
there is anyone in the world who can really di- 
rect the affairs of the world, or of his country, 
with any assurance of the result which his ac- 
tions will have.” It is therefore not unnatural 
that the younger generation should suffer from 
an acute sense of the utter disproportion between 
the overwhelmingness of the world’s difficulties 
and its own limited powers. 

Our time is a testing time. A young German 
writes: “A time is coming in Germany in which 
all of us will once more be sifted. Only those 
will be able to stand the strain who are inwardly 
certain, who can wait, who have a purpose of their 
own.” What he says of Germany is true for all 
of us, wherever we live. We stand in need of a 
faith which gives abiding certainty and which 
will not break down before the seemingly con- 
clusive evidence of human futility and utter in- 
significance, a faith which can wait patiently for 
its fulfilment and which does not depend for its 
vitality on immediate success or on direct results. 

As we seek that faith we remember that once 
upon a time there was one who met the fact of 
human impotence by saying, “I have overcome 
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To AMERICAN STUDENTS: 

It is a unique privilege given to us to 
enter through simultaneous prayer into 
spiritual communication with Christian 
students in every part of the world. Feb- 
ruary 19th has been agreed upon as the 
day for this Adventure of the Spirit. The 
Call (here slightly revised) comes from 
the officers of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation to every Association offi- 
cer. It is hoped that in every college and 
school fitting observance will be made of 
this remarkable opportunity—in chapels, 
churches, and various kinds of Student 
Association circles and groups. It is 
hoped that many Associations also will 
utilize this occasion to make an offering of 
money for the Federation’s support. This 
unusual Day, the observance of which will 
engage the solicitude and action of stu- 
dent leaders in many nations, should find 
new friends for the Student Movement 
and release new spiritual anergies. 


DAVID R. PORTER, 
LESLIE BLANCHARD. 











the world” and, “If you had faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed. .. .” We have heard these words 
before. But now we are being tested as to 
whether we have taken them into our hearts and 
heard them as a direct message from God to our- 
selves. “If we had faith,” we would each of us 
remain quietly certain that God is working out 
his purposes, however little we may understand 
them; we would see the history of God in the 
history of men; we would be towers of strength 
in the midst of a discouraged generation; we 
would be found wherever there is_ suffering, 
wherever there is longing for truth and cer- 
tainty; we would be joyfully active in preparing 
the way for his Kingdom. 

If we as a Federation, as a community of 
Christian students, had faith—we would be able 
to go into the student world of our days and bring 
a message of life and hope to our many fellow 
students whose lives are dulled by hopelessness; 
we would be an aggressive band of servants of 
God who would stand with both feet in the real- 
ity of their time but who would not let themselves 
be overcome by it; we would know God’s will for 
us in the social and international realm and act 
as a united group of crusaders for its victory 
over the sins of injustice, ignorance and hatred. 

One thing is needful, that we learn to turn to 
God together, that we confess our lack of faith 
and that we ask him to endue us with the faith 
which can remove mountains. Jesus Christ, his 
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Son, has overcome the world. To him we may 
say: “Lord, I believe; help thou my unbelief.” 


LeT US THANK GoD: 

For drawing many students of the different nations 
into acquaintance and communication; and using the 
w. S.C. F. as an instrument in making himself known; 
particularly for the new opportunities for evangelism 
which he puts before us today. 

That he does not reject our little faith and that he 
is willing to strengthen it, thus enabling us to live 
hopefully in a time of much hopelessness and mean- 
ingfully in a time of much meaninglessness. 

That he makes us and our fellow students restless 
until we find him and serve him fully. 

For the vision we are able to see of the power of 
God’s spirit to bind us together in spite of national, 
social and confessional differences. 

For the courage shown by many student disciples 
of Christ in obeying his will in the midst of ridicule, 
opposition or even persecution. 


Let Us ASK Gop: 

To help our unbelief and to enable us to stand the 
test of these times. 

For a clear message to our fellow students, a true 
understanding of Jesus Christ and of his will for our 
lives. 

To reveal his will for us in the social and interna- 
tional relationships in which we live, and to give us 
something of that prophetic vision and courage which 
alone can save the world from disaster. 

To make the Student Christian Movement a true 
spiritual community in which all barriers are over- 
come by his spirit. f 

To use the Federation as a force for reconciliation 
among nations and classes and as a force for justice 
in all realms of life. 


THE WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


FRANCIS P. MILLER, Chairman; 
W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT, General Secretary. 


ON JOURNEY 
(From page 131.) 


never come at all; such are blessed by a supreme 
challenge. But these are high matters. 


I am sure, however, that there is one type of 
prayer which no active person, especially if his 
activity is concerned with other people, should 
neglect; and that is intercession. For here are 
linked the needs that press on us and the Great 
Comradeship we crave. Here is deliverance from 
spiritual self-culture and egotism at the center. 
Here search for God and service of man unite. 
Some do not believe in the efficacy of interces- 
sion; have they followed modern scientific in- 
vestigations into the reactions of mind on mind? 


Thinking Through 


Let us leave our silence, let us return to the 
more usual world. 


Sooner or later, now and 
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again, we need to think out what we believe. 
Thinking is not the only way of discovering spir- 
itual reality, but it has its place in the process. 
To some, though not to all, faith has to become 
an intellectual attainment before it can be a liv- 
ing power; and most of us ought to make more 
use of our minds about religion. One cannot 
force a creed upon oneself, but one can show the 
superb theological achievement of the past, the 
courtesy of not dismissing it with cheap con- 
tempt. We cannot sit as it were under a spiritual 
bread-fruit tree and expect the fruit to drop into 
our mouths; we must grind the wheat ourselves 
of the Bread of Life. Spiritual aspiration calls 
to an ascesis, a discipline, both intellectual and 
ethical, quite as rigorous as mountain climbing 
or baseball; casual and intermittent wistfulness 
is never going to initiate one into spiritual real- 
ity; effort is needed, perseverance, audacity, hu- 
mility, and above all that tense direct desire. 
And all must profit, be this said once more, by 
cultivating the companionship of devout souls. 
How expect to gain spiritual reality without en- 
tering a spiritual atmosphere? It is a pity to 
lose the friendship of the saints, they are so ready 
to grant it. Reading religious biographies, which 
are supremely romantic, or the great mystical 
classics of West or East, a Ruysbroeck, a Mother 
Julian, a Bhagavad Gita, is almost sure to help 
conviction that the spiritual world is real, though 
one may be studying only its guide-books. One 
does not doubt that Italy exists because one has 
only the word of a Baedeker. To use a prettier 
figure, reflected sunlight is better than the dark; 
even moonlight is welcome to one lost in the selva 
oscura of life. 

The paths are many; yet in paradox the Way 
is one. Treading that pilgrim way, it is well to 
seek converse with one’s fellow pilgrims. For 
not all the “saints” are dead. It is possible to 
share spiritual as well as physical food. Last 
summer, I was one of a group of women studying 
““Approaches to God.” We were united in recog- 
nizing quite simply that such approach was to 
each of us a supreme desire, and we considered 
possibilities, through work, through suffering, 
through beauty, through fellowship, through 
prayer, through praise. Corporate worship, re- 
sumed at intervals through the day, transmuted 
our thinking into energy. As every morning we 
greeted a wide horizon by repeating antiphonally 
St. Francis’ Canticle of the Sun, as during the 
eclipse we gathered on a hillside chanting the 
Benedicite, above all as we knelt morning by 
morning at our early Eucharists, we knew I think 
that our desire was fulfilled in a special, a cor- 
porate way. Next year, in our annual days to- 
gether we propose to study more definitely cer- 
tain methods of training the interior life. Yes, 
many are the pathways; but the goal is one. 
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“TODAY” 
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AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 


By JOHN BENNETT 


AMERICAN religion has been geared to the ex- 
pectation of continued social progress. We have 
found God in the processes of history which are 
making for a better world. As Walter Horton 
sums it up: “In the working of the moral law 
there is to be discerned a divine purpose—single, 
unswerving, indefatigible—whose goal is the 
creation of a world-wide commonwealth of jus- 
tice, peace, and goodwill among men.” We have 
found meaning for our personal lives by relating 
what we do now to a future which will bring the 
realization of our ideals. We have been buoyed 
up by enthusiasm for specific causes each of 
which was to be a stone in the foundation of the 
world of our dreams. Post-war European thought 
has gone in another direction. It has despaired 
of our civilization and denied the probability of 
progress. It has sought to ground religion in the 
distinction between time and eternity and the re- 
lation between man and the eternal world now 
without much concern for the future. The stu- 
dent movement has felt this contrast between 
American and European thought whenever it has 
had an international conference and when such 
friends as Visser ’t Hooft have been among us. 
Now, if I am not mistaken, American religion is 
entering a crisis. The expectation of progress as 
a dynamic idea is being discarded very widely 
under the influence of European thought and 
under the pressure of events, but the kind of sub- 
stitute which European theology has offered still 
is not only incredible but even unintelligible to 
most of us. 


HERE is the difficulty. We cannot go on much 
longer generating enthusiasm for causes until we 
face the problem raised by the lost causes or the 
almost-lost causes with. which the history of the 
last generation is strewn. What has happened 
to the progressivism of the days of Roosevelt and 
Wilson? It has been followed by a period of 
darkest reaction, of most unashamed plutocracy. 
What about prohibition? We will have to begin 
at the bottom again in solving the liquor prob- 
lem—lower than the bottom because of the dis- 
illusionment which has attended the trial of pro- 
hibition. What can we say about the League of 
Nations which ten years ago was the object of 
religious enthusiasm among American idealists? 
Though I believe that it is too early to despair 
of the League there is no doubt that it has been 
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tragically disappointing, in recent months espe- 
cially. It is no wonder that Buchmanism flour- 
ishes in Geneva. Where is the Kellogg Pact 
which was hailed as a turning point in history? 
Then, there are the World Court and Disarma- 
ment campaigns which the Student Movement 
sponsored—what have we to show for them apart 
from very valuable self-education? The Socialist 
movement has made some progress but it does not 
seem to take with the American people. Some- 
thing may break in its favor but that something 
is not now in sight. 

These statements need qualification. But they 
are true enough to suggest the urgency- of our 
problem. What have we to show for the enthusi- 
asm and devotion and work which have gone into 
all these causes, each one of which has seemed so 
hopeful and so important? Instead of getting 
progress, even when we reach our goal we dis- 
cover a whole set of new evils some of which are 
by-products of the much desired reform. More 
often we do not begin to reach our goal because 
of the inertia of public opinion or the self-interest 
of powerful groups. 


THINKING in these pessimistic terms is new to 
me. One has almost to admit that one’s ideas 
are dictated by the state of our markets. Opti- 
mism in theology goes best with an expanding 
market for wheat and textiles. There are mate- 
rials at hand for a stampede to Buchmanism, 
Barthianism, or Communism, but I doubt if we 
can find the way out in any of those directions. 
Here are a few tentative suggestions: 


(1) While we must resign ourselves to the fact 
that our efforts will not create an ideal society, 
the alternative is not to say that our efforts are 
without result. It may be that it has required all 
that we could accomplish to prevent worse things 
from happening. But more than that, every man, 
woman, and child who has a better opportunity 
to live a full life, every value realized in an im- 
perfect world, is so much gain. If we cannot 
have ideal justice it is not defeat if we can re- 
move the worst forms of injustice. If we cannot 
prevent all wars, it is not unimportant that many 
wars can be prevented though I admit that there 
is not much comfort in that. The fact that all 
evil cannot be removed does not detract from the 
obligation to remove all that can be removed. 
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AWAKE, MY COUNTRY! 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments 
by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards per- 
fection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into 
the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widen- 
ing thought and action--- 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 


awake. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 





(2) We cannot set limits to the possibilities of 
progress. It is as foolish to deny the possibility 
of real progress as it is to affirm its inevitability. 
There are creative forces in the world to which 
we dare not set limits on the basis of our present 
experience. How long has humanity seriously 
tried to organize an international society? Ex- 
cept for ventures of an imperialistic nature this 
serious attempt has been in progress for only 
about fifteen years and those fifteen years have 
been poisoned by the hatreds engendered by the 
worst war in history. How long has humanity 
wrestled with the problems of our present econ- 
omy of abundance? It is just becoming aware 
of their existence. We have not yet reaped all 
the advantages that may come from the fact that 
enlightened self-interest and idealism both are on 
the side of the prevention of war and the attain- 
ment of greater equality in the distribution of 
purchasing power. 

(3) We must find meaning for our lives in the 
present, under whatever conditions they may be 
lived. It is not enough to relate them to the fu- 
ture or to some unrealized social good. In the 
present moment, in an imperfect world we must 
find that which gives life value or we will miss 
it altogether. Whatever that is, it is God. It is 
the absolute or the eternal—if those words mean 
much to you. The mistake of Barthianism is that 
it finds God only in the experiences of human 
impotence, in the realization of tragedy or sin. 
There is still truth in the tendencies of American 
thought which find God in the experiences of 
beauty, and love, and work—in the whole ap- 
preciative side of life when it is raised to the level 
of insight. 


(4) For our interpretation of life we need not 
go with our European friends to the thought 
stream which comes down from Kierkegaard 
through Barth which emphasizes the absolute dif- 
ference between God and man, between revela- 
tion and human experience, and which despairs 
of all human effort. With them we can renounce 
the false optimism of liberal Christianity but 
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there is a third way still open to us. If we have 
to go back to somebody it may probably be Wil- 
liam James, to the conception of a God who is 
limited in his control over man and nature and 
who can experience real defeats. Brightman and 
Montague are perhaps the best representatives of 
this tendency today in American thought. Their 
books still suggest an optimism which the facts 
may not justify but their thought provides a 
framework into which may be fitted a realistic 
conception of man and the work of God. 


In Support of the “Oberlin” 
Action on Movement 
Organization 


PREVIOUS to the World War “The Student Move- 
ment” was a good designation for the activities of 
Student Christian Associations, for these Associa- 
tions were almost in complete possession of the stu- 
dent field, so far as voluntary religious activities were 
concerned. This is not the fact today. In the inter- 
vening years new life in the student world has burst 
old bottles and in many places the new spirit has 
sought new forms of expression. The last decade, 
especially, has witnessed great diversity of experi- 
ments in colleges and universities in the area of the 
ministry of religion. Some of the most promising and 
vital of these experiments are excluded from official 
recognition and incorporation in the Student Associa- 
tion Movement because they are not built according to 
traditional patterns. Both the movement and the par- 
ticular institutions have been losers by reason of this 
separation. Sometimes a futile competition has arisen 
between the old forms and the new with resulting ill 
feeling and dissipation of energies. 

Given a Student Christian Movement broad enough 
to include within itself every sincere and significant 
experiment in the area of campus ministry of religion, 
it is highly desirable that a united front be presented 
against the foes of religion in the colleges. Student 
Christian Associations need the fertilization which 
comes from contact with new and vital experiments. 
Adventuring colleges and student groups seeking to 
find fresh pathways to effective religious living and 
better methods of religious ministry deserve the en- 
couragement of the larger fellowship. To broaden the 
basis of fellowship in this instance means not the 
watering out of essential purpose, but revitalizing the 
movement by providing for the inclusion of fresh 
streams of life now excluded by definition and tech- 
nicalities. 

The recommendations of the National Council of 
Student Associations adopted at Oberlin look in the 
direction of a more inclusive Student Christian Move- 
ment without breaking the historic relationship with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Movement. 
The adoption of these proposals would invest the Stu- 
dent Division with “dominion” status within the 
larger fellowship, and such appears to be essential for 
the continuance of the Student Christian Movement 
in fact as well as in name. 

ARTHUR C. WICKENDEN. 

Miami University. 
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JAPAN RECKONS 






WITH COMMUNISM 


. 
By ENKICHI KAN 
= 


FOOTED in the Russian revolution of 1917, 
communistic propaganda began to spread in 
Japan, and many able students were attracted 
by the new theories of Marx and Lenin. In 1920 
these Marxian students organized an _ intercol- 
legiate league which aimed not only to propagate 
communistic theory, but also to participate in the 
international movement of communism under the 
direction of the Soviet. As this kind of commu- 
nistic movement is unlawful in Japan, its opera- 
tions were in secret. Only after arrests by the 
police, a few years ago, was the existence of the 
league disclosed. The members had been very 
active, and were clever in gaining access to every 
department of student activity. For example, our 
Japanese student debating societies are most in- 
fluential on the thoughts of students. The com- 
munists gained membership and worked hard to 
control these societies and lead them into com- 
munism. Again, student controlled newspapers 
and magazines were taken over and converted 
into organs of communistic propaganda. Bright 
and able, these communistic students had marked 
success in doing these things. They grasped also 
every opportunity to attack school authorities as 
the supporters of the bourgeois class, and they 
never missed a chance of fomenting school 
strikes. These strikes, which have occurred in 
every Japanese college and university, are still 
an annoying factor. For example, one of the 
largest universities remained closed for a month, 
while on the campus a vigorous communistic 
propaganda went forward. Many young profes- 
sors, respected by the students, have been ex- 
pelled from the schools for their support of 
Marxism. 

One cannot consider communism apart from 
the anti-religious or anti-Christian movement, for 
the anti-Christian concept is rooted in commu- 
nism. These Marxian students and young pro- 
fessors, deserting the churches and mocking 
them, constitute a tremendous challenge to Chris- 
tianity. Marxism or communism is not merely a 
theory, it is a religion. Two religions are face 
to face in the colleges, engaged in a fight which 
means life or death to Christianity. 

In this critical situation the people within the 
Japanese churches were powerless. Even pastors 
and theologians did not understand the true na- 
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An attempt to combine the good points 


of Communism and Christianity. Can it 
be done? 


ture of Marxism. They spoke of it only as a dan- 
gerous thought, and repeated from the pulpit that 
the only task of religion is to save man’s soul. 
The thing which counts most, they are saying, is 
not outside social reconstruction, but man’s indi- 
vidual soul. This was and still is the voice heard 
from church pulpits. 


Birth of a Movement 


In the midst of the critical situation of wide- 
spread social unrest, we have on the one hand 
the terrifically winning force of communism; on 
the other hand we have the powerless Russian 
churches which isolated themselves from the ac- 
tual and are consoling themselves in sentimental 
individualistic piety. It is out of this background 
that our new Student Christian Movement arose. 
Confronting such a crucial situation of Chris- 
tianity, certain Christian young professors 
(among whom Professor Sakakibara and I my- 
self must be counted) met together and reflected 
upon the world situation, asking themselves, 
What is Christianity? Christianity was always 
the dynamic and living power, penetrating 
through the world both in individual and social 
life. Then why is it now losing its power in the 
world? Is the Christian Church dying? If so, 
what is the reason? Thus we questioned. We 
thought also about communism. Is it really a 
dangerous thought? Is it not, in fact, standing 
for and representing the social righteousness of 
the whole world? If so, what is wrong about it? 
And then we thought it would be wise to organ- 
ize small study groups, to study communism on 
one hand and the essence of the nature of Chris- 
tianity on the other. These groups gradually 
grew and increased in number, and were organ- 
ized almost all over Japan. So two years ago, all 
the members of these study groups, meeting to- 
gether at the foot of the famous Mount Fugi, 
shaped themselves into a definite Movement, 
which they named the Student Christian Move- 
ment. 

First of all, this new movement challenged the 
churches and attacked their individualistic re- 
ligion. Also it answered the attack of the anti- 
Christian movement, by showing that group’s 
lack of true understanding of Christianity. At 
the same time, this Movement recognized the 
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REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE ORIENT 
AT THE FEDERATION CONFERENCE AT 
ZEIST (HOLLAND) LAST SUMMER 


. 


Mr. Kan is fourth from the left 


good points of communism and tried to combine 
these good points with Christianity. We circu- 
lated pamphlets and books. And the effect was 
that we were called heretics, anti-Christs, and in 
some cases devils. However, I can say with con- 
fidence, that the really good result of this Move- 
ment was that it awakened the social conscious- 
ness of Japanese Christians and churches and set 
them to reflect upon themselves. 


Adversaries Aplenty 

Even in the brief space here available I must 
mention some of the difficulties in which this 
Movement now finds itself. I have said that we 
have tried to combine the good points of com- 
munism with Christianity. Now, if you try to do 
that you cannot escape examining and reflecting 
upon what the essence of Christianity is. As a 
result we have concluded that Christianity until 
now had been individualistic. Every doctrine 
and all religious conduct had been interpreted in 
terms of individualism. When we commune with 
God, we are entirely separating and isolating our- 
selves from the world and society. I think this 
is a real cause of the religious individualism in 
Protestant churches. We want to monopolize God 
for ourselves, but is that really the concept of 
God which Jesus taught? Go back to the Bible 
and reread it; there you will find the God of 
Jesus as the head of God’s society. That is what 
the words “Our Father’ mean. You cannot con- 
ceive of the Christian God apart from the King- 
dom, the society of God. Monopolize God for 
yourself and you are not following the teaching 
of Jesus. Therefore, Christianity cannot exist 
without the consciousness of God’s society. There 
is not such a thing as individual Christianity. As 
Brunner has said in one of his books, Christianity 
is social by nature. By this is not meant the 
social gospel of Rauschenbusch, an American. 
What I want to express is that it is not a purpose 
of Christianity to make every human life indi- 
vidually holy and righteous before God. The sole 
purpose of Christianity is the building up of 
God’s society. The individual soul is safe only 
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when he participates in the building up of God’s 
society. There can be no Christianity without 
realizing the sense of solidarity or Gemeinschaft 
rooted in God. The God of Jesus is the holy uni- 
fying power from within. 


Two Streams 


How can the good points of communism be 
combined with Christianity? This is easily said, 
but extremely difficult to do. Communism is not 
a mere social theory or Weltanschauung. It is a 
religion or it pretends to be a religion. Any easy- 
going attempt to combine communism with Chris- 
tianity is a mere dilettantism, doomed to failure. 
Just a few months ago our Movement had to face 
a crisis; it is becoming clearer that those ele- 
ments in our Movement which are emphatic about 
communism, are losing Christianity more and 
more, and are acting exactly like communists. 
Fortunately, the influence of dialectic theology 
from Germany is now attracting the attention of 
the Japanese people, and this trend of thought is 
strong enough to keep the rest of the members 
of the movement within Christianity. Thus, 
within our Movement there are two streams of 
thought; one which is drugged by communism, 
and the other which is more sound in its Chris- 
tian attitude. 

Within the past months I have visited Russia, 
and by an interesting chance I have witnessed 
the real situation in the lives of the Russian peo- 
ple. My observations lead me now to condemn 
communism as anti-Christ; any attempt to com- 
bine communism with Christianity can be merely 
the dilettante (but dangerous) experiment of par- 
lor communists. Let me repeat again that the 
urgent need for us in Japan today is the strict 
criticism of communism from the genuine Chris- 
tian standpoint. 

2 


We must take the way of Jesus or perish, but we 
are not likely to take it unless we develop his faith 
that God is love and love is power. 

—Ernest F. Tittle. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Germany 


For the first time women students participated in 
the general summer conference of the German Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. The main reason for the 
co-ed feature lies in the financial situation. The con- 
ference reports show that both Movements felt that 
this experiment enhanced the value of the conference. 

Opportunity was given to the women students (who 
were in a considerable minority) to discuss their par- 
ticular problems. Accordingly, one day of the con- 
ference was set aside for them to consider among 
themselves “The Claim of the Gospel in the Present 
Situation of the Woman Student.” This problem is 
growing increasingly urgent in Germany. “Although 
even today the woman student has a positive convic- 
tion about her work, her present situation is char- 
acterized by much uncertainty and especially by eco- 
nomic uncertainty. Even more than the man student, 
she fears unemployment after her study period is 
over. Moreover, she suffers from the realization that 
to a certain extent she will be in bitter competition 
with men. She sees herself faced afresh by the ques- 
tion, ‘Should we return to our natural calling?’ In 
addition there is the struggle which the woman stu- 
dent has to face: between real womanhood and scien- 
tific work. She feels that in scientific work her best 
aptitudes are lying unused, and she tries to reconcile 
the two forces within her.” 

2 


Muskoka 


The Central Area Conference was held at Elgin 
House, Muskoka, September 17-26, 162 being present. 
The social note was strong, but never too strong. The 
dominant motif was religion, a religion of a sturdy, 
robust type. The leaders were young, relatively. They 
came from very diverse backgrounds: Niebuhr from 
New York; Carrington from New Zealand and Cam- 
bridge; Koo from China and world-wide contacts; 
King Gordon from the Canadian West, Oxford, and a 
summer in Germany and Russia; Vlastos (originally 
from Constantinople) from Harvard and Chicago; 
Ernest Clarke from his farm at Aurora; Havelock 
from Cambridge; Spencer Clark from attempts to 
promote codperation in industry. But the impression 
they made.was strikingly the same. Each, in his own 
way, seemed to be agonizing over the present world 
system, or lack of system, and to be making a desper- 
ate effort to find a truly Christian way through. 
Their earnestness was irresistible. God, to them, was 
real. Man has made a mess of his affairs, but God 
is not unconcerned. 

One student writes: “Elgin House is one single 
impression. Through the fire and turbulence of the 
addresses of Dr. Niebuhr and the peace and quietness 
of those of Dr. Koo, comes the realization of our own 
shortcomings. Are we Christians? If so, what are 
we going to do about it?” 
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Germany 
Canada 
Italy 
° 


Italy 


Returning from a visit to Italy Visser *t Hooft (Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration) writes: 

“It is interesting to note that Italian students 
are little affected by the psychology of crisis which 
prevails among their colleagues of other countries. 
The celebration of the completion of the first Fascist 
decade, with its great manifestations (Mussolini’s 
visits to the main centers and the enthusiastic recep- 
tion given to him everywhere, also the suggestive ex- 
hibition of the Fascist revolution in Rome) have not 
failed to make an impression on students. There is, 
therefore, a conviction among them that, owing to 
their leader, they have escaped the fate of other coun- 
tries which are in the midst of economic distress and 
political uncertainty. At the same time, however, they 
are very isolated from the rest of the world, and have 
only the haziest idea of trends among university stu- 
dents in other nations. For the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the new régime, Fascism acts largely 
as a sort of substitute for religion. It produces in 
them a faith in the future and a constructive en- 
thusiasm, which tends, however, to confuse the po- 
litical realm with the realm of fundamental religious 
reality. There are, however, many others who seem 
to feel a spiritual vacuum. Roman Catholicism in 
Italy does not produce such spiritual and intellectual 
leadership as it has, for instance, in France or Ger- 
many, and Protestantism is still very weak. There is, 
therefore, a great task before the Federation in Italy. 
It is encouraging to note that in the main centers 
groups of students are gradually becoming aware of 
the opportunities which the Student Christian Move- 
ment has to offer.” 


VISSER 'T HOOFT 


He will visit the 


U. S. A. this spring 
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“RETHINKING MISSIONS’’ 


By J. H. OLDHAM 


THE report* which recently has been published under 
the title Rethinking Missions is one which everyone 
who cares about the spiritual good of mankind will 
want to read. Hardly any movement dependent on 
voluntary giving has for so long a pericd, as the Com- 
mission point out, sustained the interest of so many 
people and evoked so large a measure of devotion and 
sacrifice. A review and appraisal of its activities by 
an independent body of men and women occupying 
prominent positions in the life of America and bring- 
ing to the investigation the powers of observation and 
criticism which public responsibilities engender, can- 
not fail to be of the highest interest. Few greater 
services could be rendered to the missionary move- 
ment than that it should be subjected to the disinter- 
ested, sympathetic, responsible, frank and courageous 
criticism contained in the report. In proportion to 
our belief in our cause we must be willing that it 
should be submitted to the severest tests, since only 
that which is true and real ultimately can prevail. 

The contents of the report are not wholly new to 
those whose attention has been engaged with mission- 
ary questions. The report, at many points, does not 
go beyond recommendations already made by bodies 
representing the boards, like the International Mis- 
sionary Council, or by Commissions appointed by 
them, and the Laymen’s Commission recognize that 
much of what they recommend exists already in germ 
in the mission field. A year was a relatively short 
time for a Commission, many of whose members had 
had little previous acquaintance with the subject, to 
make themselves thoroughly familiar with a move- 
ment so wide in range and so varied in character as 
the missionary enterprise. The treatment of “Chris- 
tian Literature” hardly does justice to the subject, 
and the chapter on “Missions and Industry” falls 
short in penetration and comprehensiveness of the ad- 
mirable volume on this theme in the report of the 
Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council. Nor was it possible for the Commission with- 
in the limits of a single chapter to deal as thoroughly 
with “Higher Education” as it is treated in the recent 
report of the Commission to India under the chair- 
manship of the Master of Balliol or of the Commis- 
sion to China a few years ago of which the late Presi- 
dent E. D. Burton of Chicago was chairman. The 
supplementary volumes of the report which are prom- 
ised and which will deal with the various subjects in 
greater fulness will be awaited with interest. 

Such shortcomings as there are could hardly be 
avoided under the limitations of time in which the 
work had to be done, and do not detract from the real 
value of the report. The Commission have seized the 
central issue and presented it with a clarity and force 
which will, it may be hoped, compel action. They 


* Rethinking Missions, Report of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
inquiry, $2.00, 


FEBRUARY, 1933 


see plainly the fundamental necessity of change. 
The fulfilment of the Christian mission in the twen- 
tieth century must follow very different lines from 
those pursued in the past. The report indicates many 
of the directions in which change needs to be made. 
The specific proposals will need, and will no doubt re- 
ceive, careful examination in detail. But in regard 
to the changes that are necessary, the Commission 
are, I believe, in the main right, and it is one of the 
great merits of the report that the recommendations 
are clear-cut and definite. The Commission have done 
everything in their power to provoke action, and that 
is the vital matter. Those of us who are directly in- 
volved in the missionary enterprise fail very often to 
see the wood for the trees and are apt to be daunted 
by the inertia which stands in the way of radical 
change. Thus the opportunities of doing what the 
present situation demands are allowed to pass. It is, 
as the Commission clearly see, a real handicap to the 
missionary movement that it is conducted by a num- 
ber of separate and independent agencies. There is 
the further difficulty of codrdinated action between 
the missions and the home boards. We must face the 
fact that the present machinery is a grave and often 
fatal hindrance to effective action. If the report helps 
to sweep away some of these obstacles and to free 
missions from the dead hand of the past in order that 
they may direct their whole strength to the tasks for 
which the present hour calls, it will be one of the land- 
marks in the history of the missions movement. 

The first part of the report is an exposition of the 
general principles in the light of which the appraisal 
is made. It provides what is in effect a philosophy 
of missions and is in some ways the most important 
part of the report. The Commission do not make the 
mistake of judging missions solely or mainly by their 
practical results in the secular sphere. They recog- 
nize that “the aim of missions is single” and that this 
single aim is a religious one. The question of mis- 
sions is at bottom a theological question. What is 
involved is the ultimate question of the meaning and 
end of life which men everywhere today are asking 
with a new insistence. The Commission has rendered 
a real service by facing frankly the fundamental ques- 
tion of the meaning of Christianity. 

This opening section is a careful and fine piece of 
work and the more I read it the more I gain from it. 
It is written with a deep understanding, and a full 
sense of the gravity of the present situation in which 
men are turning away from all religion to seek satis- 
faction in the purely secular sphere and in which the 
foundations of morality are tending to disappear in 
an unqualified relativism. It does not, however, as it 
seems to me, go to the heart of the problem. The 
central issue in regard to Christianity is not fully 
faced. It is questionable whether the Commission are 
right in assuming that there is a common basis of 
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agreement between Christians and the followers of 
other religions, and further common ground between 
Christians who differ from one another in their under- 
standing of Christianity, and that to these beliefs held 
in common further beliefs may be added. If there is 
a divine revelation, as Christianity claims, when a 
man hears God’s Word spoken in Christ and responds 
to it, everything is transformed and the old meanings 
are seen in an entirely new light. The Commission 
are wholly right in their desire to avoid theological 
language and in their insistence that “one of the ne- 
cessities of the present hour is that Christianity 
should be able to make more immediate connection 
with common experience and thought.” But the ques- 
tion at issue is not one of language but of life which 
the plain man is quite capable of grasping. 

The Commission define the aim of missions as be- 
ing “to seek with peoples of other lands a true knowl- 
edge and love of God, expressing by life and word 
what we have learned through Jesus Christ, and en- 
deavoring to give effect to his spirit in the life of the 
world.” But Christianity, as it has been understood 
in the past, has had to do not with man’s quest for 
God, but with God’s gift to man. It has been bound 
up with the belief that God has acted in history. He 
has spoken to men. It is not our search but God’s 
gift and commission on which everything hinges. It 
is not a question of our sharing with others “the 
deeper spiritual values of our lives,” which for most 
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of us are not very much to share, but of bearing wit- 
ness to a grace and truth outside of ourselves. The 
presentation in the report is concerned largely with 
religion as a way from man to God. The theme of 
the New Testament is the coming of God to man. The 
Christian mission in the sense in which hitherto jt 
has been understood stands or falls with the question 
whether it is the bearer of a Word from God. 

It must be recognized, however, that this view of 
the meaning of Christianity is in constant need of the 
corrective of the kind of criticism contained in the re- 
port. While the doctrine of the Church, for example, 
which seems to be implied in the chapter on “The 
Mission and the Church” is fundamentally different 
from that which I hold, much of what is said of the 
actual Church and of the changes that are needed is 
true, relevant and deserving of the most earnest at- 
tention. Nor would the differences in the understand- 
ing of Christianity lead me to wish to adopt another 
attitude to the adherents of other religions from that 
commended in the report. 


Nevertheless these differences go deep. The mis- 
sionary undertaking raises in a way from which there 
is no escape the questions, “What is Christianity? 
What is the faith that has power to overcome the 
world?” 

It is impossible in a brief article to examine this 
question further. Those who desire to acquaint them- 
selves with an interpretation of Christianity different 
from that in the report, by a writer fully sensitive to 
the currents of modern thought, may be referred to 
four articles that are being published during the cur- 
rent year in the Jnternational Review of Missions, in 
which with the author’s consent and approval I have 
tried to summarize the contents of Professor Emil 
Brunner’s important new volume in German on 
“Christian Ethics.” With this central question of the 
meaning of Christianity the future of Christian mis- 
sions inseparably is bound up. We are living in a 
world that has been unified by modern science, tech- 
nology and economic organization. Does the Christian 
faith offer us a light by which to guide our steps and 
a power by which to live? If it does it must have a 
meaning and message for all men, since men every- 
where are facing substantially the same problems, 
namely those created by our scientific, technical civi- 
lization, and the witness to that faith must be borne 
by an international, interracial fellowship, that is to 
say, by the universal Christian Church. 


Re-Think Missions 


ON YOUR OWN ACCOUNT 
with 


FAR HORIZONS 


Magazine of the Student Volunteer Movement 


254 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Rates: $1.00 With The Intercollegian, $1.75 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


A GUIDE THROUGH WORLD CHAOs. 
Knopf. $3.75. 


Until within recent years books which examined the 
world’s economic condition with a view to reform used 
as a backdrop the Industrial Revolution. Proposals 
for change were put forward with idealism but with- 
out much hope of early adoption. The argument was 
leisurely and the tactics were those of persuasion 
rather than of command. 

But the World War has put by all of this. That 
conflict forms the new backdrop, and economic action, 
scarcely less furious than the clash of arms, has taken 
place before it. Slow counsel of reformist writers has 
given way to instant instruction. Distant eventuality 
has been supplanted by present crisis. The economist 
persuaded of the necessity of collectivism no longer is 
a voice crying in the wilderness; he is an articulate 
leader where the multitude is confused and silent. 

Mr. Cole’s book is shot through with the sense of 
immediacy. Unless all signs fail, something drastic 
impends—either an ingenious, courageous and perse- 
vering rehabilitation of the capitalist system in the 
face of enormous difficulties, or an equally heroic dis- 
placing of competitive habit and the embracing of co- 
éperative institutions. 

Mr. Cole begins by setting forth the elements of the 
present world economic and political situation, deftly 
mingling principles with references to facts and 
events. For this task he is well equipped by thorough 
training in fundamentals and by a lively interest and 
constant active participation in the shaping of prac- 
tical policies. The reader, uncertain of ‘his ground, 
is led by a firm and helpful hand, so that when con- 
clusions are reached he embraces them with knowl- 
edge. 

A chain of happenings, cumulative in their effects, 
has brought us to our present plight. The war caused 
a gathering of economic energies in all countries, bel- 
ligerent and neutral, with resulting increase in pro- 
ductive capacity. When hostilities ended the harm of 
this development was not so much in the fact of added 
plant as in the consciousness of new productive power. 
The aims at “reconstruction” in the post-war period 
did not consider that the world could never go back 
to old economic and political maxims. Governments 
and industrial enterprises drove forward for more 
equipment, and their efforts were rendered plausible 
by the brief prosperity between the Armistice and 
1920. The business sag of 1920-21 brought clearly 
into view the troubles that were likely to ensue. On 
the continent of Europe new independent political 
units had been set up—little countries which, recom- 
mended by diplomacy, were nevertheless without eco- 
nomic justification. All put up tariff barriers, despite 
the fact that their nationals could not consume the 
output of their stimulated industries. At the same 
time the British dominions were restless for auton- 
omy. The world’s situation required free flow of goods 
across frontiers, but nationalism obtruded its embar- 
rassing claims and ambitions. The great exporting 
countries, forced to find markets at any hazard, cut 
prices to makes sales and reduced wages to cut costs. 


By G. D. H. Cole. 
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International trade was rendered more difficult by 
the existence of debts growing out of the war. Rep- 
arations and inter-Allied obligations could be dis- 
charged only with goods, and tariffs made the flow of 
goods sluggish. The answer was for creditor coun- 
tries to lend further huge sums to debtor countries; 
these loans financed exports of creditors and built up 
industrial production of debtors. From the effort of 
each country to sell as much as possible and buy as 
little as possible grew retaliatory tariffs, which were 
in effect ligatures on the economic arm. 

Return to the gold standard, often with devaluation, 
caused a fall in wholesale prices. If goods could not 
flow, gold had to pass from debtor to creditor coun- 
tries, with resulting exceedingly unequal distribution. 
Prices fell further from this cause, for the excess of 
gold in creditor countries was sterilized. Sagging 
prices added to the burden of debts. The debt settle- 
ment with Great Britain was too onerous, and Britain 
was forced to insist upon squeezing Germany after it 
was apparent that Germany’s capacity to pay had been 
grossly overrated. The Dawes Plan of 1924 supplied 
a false confidence in German stability, so that fresh 
loans poured in her direction, only to make confusion 
worse confounded. 

However, industry was active, and American money 
was freely loaned to Allied countries. Then came the 
crash in Wall Street in the autumn of 1929, and fran- 
tic withdrawal of American loans abroad. European 
budgets had been balanced mainly by the assistance of 
loans from us, so that it was only a question of days 
before Germany would crumple up and other countries 
would abandon the gold standard. The League of Na- 
tions, preoccupied with maintenance of the terms of 
the Peace, has been of little or no use in constructive 
proposals for world coédperation in economic policies. 
And so we have world economic collapse, with starv- 
ing enemies glaring at each other. We have all hated 
and misrepresented Russia, but it now appears that 
the war destined us, and not the Soviets, for wreckage. 

The foregoing is substantially the argument of Mr. 
Cole. What to do in the emergency? He concludes, 
for reasons which to me seem good, that capitalism 
cannot be rehabilitated. There remain the alternatives 
of swift and violent substitution of socialism, or its 
slower development. Mr. Cole favors the latter course, 
but is sure that all of our policies must be shaped 
with the goal of collectivism resolutely held before us. 
Tariff barriers must be thrown down, international 
debts wiped out, armaments cut drastically. He gives 
a domestic program for Great Britain only. Here the 
first step lies in the socialization of banking and credit, 
with consequent planned industrial investment. De- 
tails will emerge later, but cannot be worked out un- 
less central authority controls finance. 

The book is as serious as the desperate situation of 
the world requires. But it is admirably clear and will 
amplify the knowledge and augment the thinking of 
any reader. Many consider it the best single analysis 


evoked by the depression. 
BROADUS MITCHELL. 


Johns Hopkins. 
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RELIGION IN OUR TIMES. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
Round Table Press. $2.75. 


This review of religion only yesterday does more 
than afford Dr. Atkins an opportunity to reminisce 
about recent trends and times. These pages give to 
my generation an indispensable tool with which to pry 
open the secret of our prescnt bewilderment. Those 
of us who have come up out of knee breeches since the 
Great War have been waiting for some one of the 
generation who brought us into our contemporary 
mess (not that Dr. Atkins is responsible personally!) 
to tell us “how we got this way.” This book does it; 
and does it with that rare combination of omnis- 
cience and discrimination which parades men and 
events through its pages like an army with banners, 
without confusing the reader, and without slowing 
the swift movement of the kaleidoscopic panorama. 

“Everybody and everything” are in this book: from 
Billy Sunday to Bishop Manning; from Dr. Fosdick 
to Clarence Darrow; from Ernest Tittle to Jimmy 
Walker; from the Scopes Trial to the Steel Report; 
from the Peace Movement to the “Fighting Parsons.” 
Yet there is a coherence and directness in this pithy 
history which gives it “drive” and makes it eminently 
readable. Men of the older generation will read it 
and remember. Men of the younger generation will 
read it to understand. BUELL G. GALLAGHER. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP FOR AMERICAN YOUTH. By Laura 
Armstrong Athearn. Century. $2.50. 


SERVICE BooK FOR SCHOOLS. Macemillan. $1.25. 


THE BooK OF DAILY DEVOTION. Elmer T. Clark and 
W. G. Cram, Editors. Cokesbury. $1.50. 


Wide use of Mrs. Athearn’s book by college and 
school chaplains and others charged with the respon- 
sibility of leading services of worship will be a bless- 
ing to all who go to chapel in church or school or col- 
lege. It presents a clearer understanding of the basic 
religious concepts and underlying psychological prin- 
ciples of worship; it considers the resources and priv- 
ileges in the conduct of worship and the principal 
elements of a complete experience of worship; and it 
offers twenty-three carefully planned services as il- 
lustrations of the theories that make up most of the 
book. 


The author holds that “the awakening of a desire 
for expression in worship should never be an end in 
itself; it should lead either to some more worthy ac- 
tivity or to a more thoughtful study of some problem 
of life.” How far from this is the effect of the great 
majority of college and school chapels! Careful fol- 
lowing of the helpful advice given by the author on 
preparation for worship, methods and materials, the 
use of scripture and the place of prayer, music and 
art in worship will do much to transform the disdain- 
ful attitude of many students into one of appreciation 
of services that are stimulating and helpful. 


SERVICE BOOK FOR SCHOOLS is capable of wider use 
than its name suggests, for it offers thirty-five com- 
plete brief devotional acts that will enrich cabinet 
meetings, retreats and chapel services. The compilers 
have drawn from a wealth of material to blend serv- 
ices rich in beauty and content. 
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THE BooK OF DAILY DEVOTION is a valuable addij- 
tion to the material of its kind chiefly because of the 
many new prayers by people little known—aministers, 
missionaries and laymen. There is a meditation for 
each day of the year with scripture, poetry and 
prayers carefully integrated. Private and family de- 
votions will be enriched by its use. H. B. INGALLs, 


A Stupy oF JEsus’ OWN RELIGION. By George Walter 
Fiske. Macmillan. $2.00. 


The value of this book lies in the soundness of its 
discriminating conclusions. It contributes nothing 
that is not already familiar in the field of New Testa- 
ment scholarship as such. But it renders a timely 
service in that it appraises with a delicate accuracy 
the emphases of Jesus’ own religious life and teach- 
ing. In a day when the undergraduate feels on one 
hand the pull of the Harry Elmer Barnes type of 
leadership and on the other that of the extremists 
who claim Jesus as the arch-socialist, communist, 
pacifist or what have you, this book by Professor 
Fiske offers sane guidance. 

The author’s discussion of Jesus’ relation to the de- 
featism and pessimism of his day is full of insight. 
The dominant message of Jesus was love, not patience; 
his characteristic trait was zeal for the building of 
the Kingdom of God on earth, rather than passive 
waiting for the cataclysm. 

In a Kagawa rather than a Gandhi Professor Fiske 
finds the supreme Christlike modern. The supremacy 
of the potency of kindness is lifted into sharp relief, 
as also the need of mutualism in industrial and inter- 
national relations of our time. Jesus was a great hu- 
manitarian, not a humanist; his life and interests not 
man-centered but God-centered. “One is in danger 
of distorting the whole emphasis of the social religion 
of Jesus until he discovers that every bit of it goes 
back to Jesus’ own spiritual life; it is all the out- 
growth of his constant contact with God.” A wealth 
of apt illustration from contemporary life illumines 
the work and adds much to its interest and value. 

Kansas Wesleyan. JOHN S. CORNETT. 

a 


PRIZE SERMONS. Maemillan. $2.00. 


These are good, if not great, sermons. They reveal 
a practical theology, a sane mysticism, a keen social- 
mindedness (but not enough concern about the social 
order itself), and a strong measure of personal com- 
fort and spiritual stimulus. This book is a good ar- 
gument for the Christian ministry. To have the 
chance to present such thoughts as these sermons con- 
tain to a congregation week by week is surely one of 
the rarest opportunities of the modern world. These 
sermons come by no means in the majority of cases 
from metropolitan pulpits (and I venture the thought 
that much metropolitan preaching is often dull and 
wordy by comparison with these sermons). They re- 
veal the virtues of brevity, vivid illustration, wide 
reference to literature, including especially the much 
neglected Bible! Twenty-five sermons, many by 
younger men, were chosen by a Macmillan committee 
from six hundred and ninety manuscripts. The prize 
sermon is by Herman F. Reissig, of King’s Highway 
Congregational church, Brooklyn. 


Buffalo, N. Y. ELMORE McCKEE. 
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HiGH LIGHTS 


Europe by Subway 


Metropolitan centers—New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, San Francisco—offer intriguing opportu- 
nity to visit people of other lands, and observe national 
customs which are scarcely altered in these “native” 
settlements set down in the midst of a great city. 

New York City offers colorful trips (via subway) 
to numerous centers—-Russian, Syrian, German, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Arabian, Negro Harlem. Under ex- 
perienced leaders, these trips afford glimpses of men- 
tal attitudes, to the accompaniment of folk dances, 
native music and fcod. One unforgettable afternoon’s 
program surveys the seamy side of the life of New 
York’s homeless unemployed—a flop house; a soup 
kitchen; a Bowery lodging-house, the flimsy squat- 
ter “settlement” on the shores of the Hudson; re- 
lief agencies; charities and relief projects. Students 
groups from Yale Divinity, Sarah Lawrence, Drew 
Theological, Smith College and the New York city 
colleges use these “Reconciliation Tours” to supple- 
ment class work in the social sciences. (For New 
York trips write to: Reconciliation Trips, 89 Bedford 
Street; for Chicago: Frank O. Beck, 2000 Sheridan 
Road, Evanston, Ill.) 

Detroit’s “World Acquaintance Tours” were at- 
tended this fall by 106 persons, representing twelve 
women’s colleges of the state. One program included 
visits to and personal contacts at: a Jewish syna- 
gogue, a Russian Orthodox Cathedral; private view 
of Far East Galleries of the Detroit Institute of Arts; 
luncheon at a Syrian cafe; a Roumanian Orthodox 
church; an international tea; a World Fellowship 
seminar. (For information regarding similar contacts 
in the Eastern Geneva region write to Elsie B. Heller, 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Suite 1000, Chicago.) 


Ove? toppe d 


$1,266.87 was the grand total in cash and pledges 
secured in the finance campaign of the Johns Hopkins 
Y. M. C. A.—thus was overtopped their goal of $1,200. 
The dynamic force behind this success was an enthu- 
siastic workers’ committee which pledged themselves 
for $150 before tackling other “prospects.” The cam- 
paign over, they report finding less sales resistance 
than in preceding years. 

Thus Johns Hopkins joins the cheerful company 
(see the December INTERCOLLEGIAN) of those who laid 
plans to capture the year’s budget and did. 


Good Will Te am 


Three Japanese students and their American ad- 
viser, Roger Alton Pfaff, Oregon ’32, are making a 
four months’ good will tour of cities and university 
centers of America. The Japanese team members are 
active in student affairs in Japan: Tad Yamada of 
Tottori is a law student of Meiji University and a 
Student for the diplomatic service. T. R. Makiyama 
is a student in the Research Department of Chuo Uni- 
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—on trends of student thought and action 
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versity; has studied at McGill; was a member of 
the tenth conference of the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown, Mass. K. Sumomogi of Kyoto is a 
major in English literature at Doshisha; is a dis- 
tinguished member of the university rugby team and 
rowing club. 

The team makes public addresses and welcomes 
participation in round table discussions on Paci‘c 
questions. A hearty welcome awaited the team at 
the University of Oregon; an all-campus assembly 
was sponsored by the International Relations Club, a 
reception and other meetings by the Student Chris- 
tian Associations, and a banquet at the International 
House. Says Mr. Yamada, speaking for the team: 
“As unprejudiced Japanese students we may say to 
you that our people desire earnestly to maintain the 
friendship and good will of America. We, the youth 
of Japan and America, with the aid of our elders, 
must dedicate our future to this practical ideal.” 


Deputations 


The deputation idea flourishes, apparently, from 
coast to coast. 

From Corvallis, Ore. (O. A. C.) a group of three 
Oriental students led off on a series of deputations. 
In the state of Oregon, the team, consisting of a 
Chinese medic, a Filipino grad in education and a 
Japanese student in commerce, visited near-by Toledo 
for a week-end discussion of such topics as: “Will 
friendship or battleships control the Pacific?” “What 
America may expect from the Japanese” and “Do you 
find race prejudice in America?” 

In the East we are told that most of the larger col- 
leges—Yale, Brown, Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth, 
Penn, Penn State, Johns Hopkins and others—respond 
readily to requests for individuals or teams for spe- 
cial meetings or week-ends and will supply numerous 
types, running the whole gamut from humorous en- 
tertainers to earnest ministerial students. Prep 
schools are availing themselves of the opportunity to 
bring in visitors from near-by colleges. 
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Tune In 
Try Station WEVD (1,200 k.—231 m.). Excellent 
entertainment for those of normal I. Q. and over. 
Weekly features: 
The Nation’s Radio Hour, Wednesdays, 8:15 P.M. 
World Tomorrow, Wednesdays, 5:45 P.M. 
The Group Theatre, Sundays, 8:30 P. M. 
Birth Control Radio Series, Mondays, 5:00 P. M. 
Michael Strange, Tuesdays, 5:15 P.M. 
Hendrik Van Loon, Fridays, 8:15 P. M. 


Also thoroughly worthwhile is the series of twenty- 
four broadcasts on Legislatures and Legislative Prob- 
lems, offered by the Committee on Civic Education 
(with Robert A. Millikan heading a distinguished 
group including such luminaries as Charles A. Beard, 
George S. Counts, Charles E. Merriam, Chester 
Rowell). Scheduled on Tuesdays at 7:15 P. M., WJZ. 
February topics are: Local Government Legislative 
Needs; Congressional Procedure; Armaments; Phil- 
ippine Independence. 


Peace? 

The Anti-War Conference held at the University of 
Chicago December 28-29 proved to be largely a strug- 
gle between those who believe war as a system is 
wrong and those who believe imperialistic wars are 
wrong but that class wars are justifiable. The confer- 
ence was called by a Communist group, though this 
was not generally advertised. A number who came 
expressed some rather naive ideas regarding the pro- 
motion of world peace. Some went away disgusted; 
all probably went away disillusioned. As is natural 
in a heterogeneous group, panaceas and pet theories 
were stated and tenaciously supported. If tolerance 
and goodwill can help to bring in a warless world, 
there is no evidence that this end was advanced by 
this Chicago Conference. 


Junior Colleges 

Junior colleges are occupying a position of increas- 
ing importance in the student world of the west and 
far west. 

The Roger Williams Clubs of Los Angeles, meeting 
for a dinner program at the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, brought together an interested audience of 140 
for a fine program including an address on “Construc- 
tive Citizenship” by Dr. Arthur G. Coons of Occidental 
College. 

Twelve junior colleges in the Rocky Mountain area 
have local Christian Associations and are affiliated 
with the college Field Council. John Price, former 
Chairman of the Field Council and now Chairman of 
the Committee of Unemployed Alumni, represents the 
Field Council in its contacts with the junior colleges. 
Under his direction a Kansas State Junior College 
Conference was held in Pittsburg the week-end of 
December 17, with Arthur Rugh as special speaker. 


Green Shirts 


Green—color of the friendly tree, the peaceful 
meadow—is the symbolic color of the Green Inter- 
national, peace movement launched last fall and now 
making strides in influence. Introduced by the New 
History Society, it is being supported by the War 
Resisters League, the War Resisters International, 
the Peace Patriots and the Women’s Peace Society. 
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Fenner Brockway, so the story goes, was the first to 
don the green shirt, symbol of the Green Interna. 
tional. Two or three dozen of the verdant garments, 
simultaneously liberated at Dartmouth, had the cam- 
pus guessing for a while. Robert Arthur, Chairman 
of the Green International at the University of Wig. 
consin, reports a successful conference (with 500 paid 
admissions) to hear Paul Harris and Norman Angell, 
Mount Holyoke and Vassar have chapters, and chap- 
ters are forming in other places. The movement seems 
to be spreading in England, Germany, France, Japan, 
Geneva. Wearers of the green shirt pledge themselves 
to refusal to “take part in or to support any kind of 
war either directly or indirectly... Movements of this 
kind within and without the Christian Association, 
are an indication of the strong will to peace among 
students; coincidentally, they reveal distrust by stu- 
dents of the whole war machine. 


International Relations 
The urgency of the war debts as an international 
issue has quickened student interest in this and allied 
problems. Practically every college is holding all- 
college and intercollegiate conferences, pro and con. 
The University of Pittsburgh held an intercollege 
conference on international relations January 13-15, 
centering discussion around war debts, reparations, 
world tariffs and the Lytton Report. The speakers: 
Sherwood Eddy, Felix Morley and Charles Co bett. 
Albright College and Franklin and Marshall are 
working out plans for a Christian World Education 
conference, with the recently published Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Report as a central focal point. 
Northwestern University staged a debate between 
a professor of economics and one of public speaking; 
other colleges utilize any convenient get-together op- 
portunity; whenever a hundred or more can be gath- 
ered together there are war debts and their train of 
attendant issues discussed and public opinion being 
formed. 


Beer Battles 


Signs are not wanting that the battle for and 
against liquor control will be fought out on the cam- 
pus. The leading trade journal of the brewing indus- 
try (Brewing Industry, November 15, 1932) carries 
an illuminating announcement in which the advertiser 
offers his services in mapping out a nation-wide plan 
to create an unlimited collegiate thirst for beer. He 
has lists of college publications that yearn for paid 
advertisements; also he has advertising layouts un- 
equaled in their appeal to those who thirst. 

On the other side of the barbed wire is the Inter- 
collegiate Prohibition Association, planning to send 
to the colleges speakers and floods of printed matter 
bearing on the effect of alcoholic drink on society. 

The University of Illinois last year handled the 
question effectively. Nine universities sent students 
and faculty to join in a give-and-take discussion, with 
the help of able speakers. A fifty-two page report of 
the main points of the parley talk is available. (Send 
50c, addressing Henry Wilson, University of Illinois, 
Champaign.) 

Extremely useful in its field is How to Piomote 
Intelligent Facing of the Prohibition Problem, eight- 
page pamphlet of the Intercollegian Program Service. 
(Send 15c to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 
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“FACING LIFE’S PERPLEXITIES” 


Asile ar 


Under fair skies at Asilomar, renowned conference 
center on Monterey Bay, California, nearly 200 col- 
lege men of the Pacific Coast states gave the Decem- 
ber holiday week to the business of “Facing Life’s 
Perplexities.” 

Says George A. Coe, author-educatcr and confer- 
ence speaker: “Its influence will not soon be fergot- 
ten; not only has it stimulated thought and evaluated 
character in terms of efficient action, but will give a 
direct impetus to campus student activity.” Outlines 
for the new social order were presented by Kirby 
Page, as he urged conce ted action on vital social 
and international problems. Other speakers were 
Bishop James C. Baker, on “Religion on the College 
Campus”; President Tully C. Knowles of the College 
of the Pacific, leader of a symposium discussion of 
world affairs; Dr. Nadina R. Kavinsky, dealing with 
the modern concept of preparation for family life; 
President Herman F. Swartz of the Pacific School of 
Religion, leader of the corporate worship services. 

The dominant conference note was the facing of all 
questions in the clear sharp light of the social teach- 
In Kirby Page’s words, to endeavor 
to “live every day as if the new social order (that is, 
the Family of God of which Jesus spoke) were at 
hand.” 

Yes, Asilomar meant great things this year! 

RAYMOND KENDALL, Occidental. 


ings of Jesus. 


Other ¢ onte revces 


The Christian Student in a Machine Age—theme of 
the midwinter conference of men students in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic area. Again, February 3-5, they go to 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., for a combination of new ideas, 
ice skating and fireside fellowship. Bishop Francis 
J. McConnell, Francis P. Miller, Patrick M. Malin and 
John M. McCarmody (President of the Society of 
Industrial Engineers) are discussion hour attractions. 

Responsibility of the Forces of Religion in Build- 
ing the South of Tomorrow. This was a momentous 
Atlanta interracial gathering. In December 200 stu- 
dents and faculty, from white and Negro colleges in all 
parts of the south, planned this conference and car- 
ried it through. Professor W. A. Smart of Emory 
called attention to the process of rapid change in 
which the south now finds itself. “We still think of 
Southern culture in terms of pre-Civil War civiliza- 
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tion; we are blind worshippers of a fixed, static social 
condition,” charged he. President H. A. Hunt of 
Fort Valley Normal and Industrial School pointed to 
the moral and economic evils of the dual system of 
education in the south. President Mordecai Johnson 
of Howard University closed the conference with a 
masterly address, “The South of Tomorrow.” This 
address, says a listener, marks an epoch in recon- 
struction thought and deserves to live in history with 
the best spoken words of Henry Grady and Booker 
Washington. 


Living Creatively, with Kirby Page giving the plat- 
form addresses, is the theme of the Denver midwin- 
ter conference of the men’s and women’s Associations 
of the Rocky Mountain Field Councils. Three mid- 
winter state conferences are planned. 


Economic Problems in the Light of Chiistian Ideals 
will hold the attention of Kansas and Nebraska con- 
ferences, held in February in Emporia and in Lincoln. 


Religion Helping Me Find My Place in a Develop- 
ing Society will occupy prep school delegates from 
the Middle Atlantic States at their midwinter con- 
ference at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., February 24-26. New 
England prep schcols, meeting in December for their 
midwinter conference, sent 130 boys and masters, rep- 
resenting twenty schools, for a memorable week-end 
discussion of the part Christianity must have in solv- 
ing modern problems, beth in schccl and out of it. 

Church Workers in State Universities and colleges 
of the midwest met in conference on the Ohio State 
University campus December 28-30. The many differ- 
ent approaches to work with students were presented 
by the corps of workers at Ohio State—these presen- 
tations serving as a sort of a case study for discus- 
sion. The results of other studies were presented at 
later sessions and an effort made to understand thor- 
oughly the complex problem of helping students ma- 
ture in their religious attitudes. There was a strong 
appreciation of interdenominational values, and an 
effort to think more concretely in terms of coépera- 
tive enterprises and the existing barriers which make 
difficulty. President E. D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan, 
sounded a fine note of religious affirmation in an 
address on “Religion in the Life of an Educated Man.” 
The Wesley Players of Purdue University produced 
“The Bishop’s Candlesticks”; in addition to the pleas- 
ure given by the performance, it was in itself evidence 
of program work effectively promoted by a university 
church group. 
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Seminary Foundation 


Scores of young men and 
yearly come to Hartford to receive 
thorough preparation for Christian 
leadership, such as the ministry, edu- 
cational work and missionary service. 
Hartford’s wide appeal is based, among 


women 


HARTFORD 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., President 





























¢ other things, on the fact that the 
% school, ever since its inception ninety-nine years 
+ ago, has been a leader in the development of train- 
ing for religious work. The faculty of 35 represents 
% many denominations. 
: . = : 
? Whatever type of religious work interests you 
2 , ; . 
3%, most, Hartford is equipped to provide just the train- 
* ing you need. There are three schools on the same 
‘¢ campus- Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford 
4 School of Religious Education, Kennedy School of 
+ Missions. 
z Hartford has had an honorable past of steady 
+ growth and high accomplishment. There is a sug- 
‘¢ gestion of religious fervor and high scholarship in 
+ the Gothic dignity of the six beautiful buildings on 
the thirty-acre campus. Research made possible by 
‘t= Case Memorial Library of 200,000 books and pam- 
Bs phlets. Apartment buildings for married students 
*’ and missionary families on furlough. Degree courses 
% B.R.E., M.A., M.R.E., B.D., S.T.M., Ph.D. 
+ For information address dean of school in which 
‘ you are especially interested. 
“- 
4 HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
7 
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| THE SHEL TON | 
1 49th STREET AND LEXINGTON AVENUE | 
NEW YORK i} 
| | 
| 
| | 
Home Special |) 
of the Arrange- |) 
Famous ments for |}, 
Swim Y.M.C.A. |} 
| Pool Men || 
i 
FAIR PRICES 
Our appeal for more guests at the Shelton is not be- 
cause our prices are so much lower than at other hotels 
| our desire is to portray the advantages not obtainable at | 
i} other houses; also to quicken the aspirations of peopl 
to a better and more satisfying way of living. The atmos- {I 
phere of the Shelton is home-like; also it answers the | 
demand for respectability which our permanent guests r¢ {1 
if} gard as of utmost importance Room from $2.50 per day 
x and $50.00 per month upward iI) 
Club features (free to guests): Swimming pool; gym- i} 
ih nasium; game rooms for bridge and backgammon: roof } 
garden and solarium; library and lounge rooms. Bowling 
squash courts and cafeteria at reasonable prices. | 
SPECIAL OFFER TO NON-RESIDENTS | 
Combination Dinner and Swim $1.50---available to |} 
| both women and men (suits included). 
—— -_ | 
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To THOSE WHO SLEEP 


There is a story in the Acts of the Apostles, in the 
twentieth chapter, about a Greek boy named Eutychus, 
resident of Troas, where Paul was staying for a week. 
Several things about this young man are worth record- 
ing. Usually people don’t make the front page by 
sleeping, but Eutychus did. And instead of being a 
nameless person in a crowd who gathered to hear Paul, 
he becomes part of the eternal story of this dynamic 
Jew—an honor which would not have come to him 
had he not fallen asleep. 

You remember the story: Paul, during his week’s 
stay in Troas, was probably a guest in some important 
person’s house. Anyway, the house was three stories 
high, and seemingly it had more than the usual amount 
of furnishings; we are told there “was an abundance 
of lamps.” A large crowd had turned out, bringing 
their suppers with them. All were prepared for a 
“protracted” meeting—the text says Paul went “on 
and on.” About midnight, this young man, Eutychus, 
sitting in one of the windows, went sound to sleep and 
fell out, dropping three stories to the ground. 

Although the story does not record the fact I rather 
think the meeting must have been broken up a bit. 
The first people to reach Eutychus pronounced him 
dead and friends began to lament his early demise. 
But Paul, who may have been somewhat annoyed at the 
interruption, came into the situation. Assuring the 
crowd that Eutychus was still alive, Paul had some- 
thing to eat and went right on talking. Some person, 
this Paul of Tarsus. Isn’t that a corking human in- 
terest story in just a hundred words? 

I have wondered how Eutychus got to the meeting at 
all. Did he know what he was getting into—a six-hour 
sermon by this new prophet who was such a disturber 
of the peace? Was he interested in Jesus, about 
whom he may have heard? Wouldn’t you like to know 
the contents of Paul’s sermon that night, the sermon 
that could hold a crowd for six hours? Nowadays, 
most of us would agree thirty minutes is long enough 
for a sermon—for some, far too long. 

Whatever brought Eutychus there, he got tired 
after a while and went to sleep. Maybe Eutychus had 
planned on getting “forty winks” without being seen 
if the sermon got too long and dry. But certainly he 
didn’t plan on falling out. Probably, too, this fall 
was the thing that got Paul’s visit to Troas into the 
papers. The Troas Daily Times may have carried a 
note on the event, saying that “Eutychus was picked 
up for dead, but was revived by Paul of Tarsus, a 
traveling rabbi, who has been in town interesting 
people in Jesus, a fanatic, who was recently put to 
death in Jerusalem.” 

Perhaps Eutychus lived to be an old man, telling 
several generations of his unwitting part in Paul's 
meeting. Or, like Rip Van Winkle, it may be that on 
his return from the “deep sleep” a whole new world 
awaited him wherein all things had changed. Perhaps 
he became one of the “new followers” of Paul. 

The story represents to me a picture of what so 
often happens to youth. We go to sleep at the crucial 
moments of life, and excuse ourselves because the 
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meeting was too long, or the effort too great. Youth 
girds itself for great conflicts, and lets itself get 
shunted on the sidetracks with the ancient legends of 
age: “You won't be like that when you are forty,” or 
“You ought to be radical when you are young; just 
wait until you have a family to care for.” How many 
of us have said with Sill: 

This I beheld or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge 

And thought, “Had I sword of keener steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing—!” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 


Are most of us asleep in the presence of the Pauls 
of our day when they call us to share in some of the 
great enterprises of today? In some areas of life 
great leaders, without many followers, are being ig- 
nored by youth today. Is it unfair to say that most 
of us have comfortable window seats, and if not al- 
ready asleep, wish we were? Norman Thomas, Kirby 
Page, Bill Simpson, Howard Thurman, E. P. Ryland, 
Allan Hunter, J. Stitt Wilson, Sherwood Eddy— 
Pauls, everyone of them. Is our generation like Euty- 
chus? Or have we ears so keen to hear, and eyes to 
see, that our day will renew the vitality of a great 
message, and make for a new world? 

Paul lived at the beginning of a new age in history. 
So do we. If the strain of getting new ideas is too 
great, and our generation fall alseep—shall we be 
picked up in the streets for dead? If we are it prob- 
ably will not be because we fell out of third-story 
windows after listening to a social prophet for six 
hours. CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 

Calif. Tech. 


O God, set our hearts at liberty from the service of 
ourselves, and let it be our meat and drink to do Thy 
will; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


H. S. NASH. 





























The Chicago Theological 


Seminary 


A graduate school, training both men and women 
for the ministry and other forms of social and reli- 
gious work. Located at the heart of America’s 
greatest laboratory of urban and rural problems. 

niversity privileges and affiliations. Many-sided 
flexible modern curriculum. Further information 
on request. 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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OBERLIN 


offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. ° 
% 
The Graduate School of Theology 


Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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THE WAYFARER 


For Balanced Rations for February, I recommend: 
Meditations with Luke—H. B. Ingalls. Stimulat- 
ing vest pocket help for the daily quiet hour. (25c.) 
Fcr Sinners Only—A. J. Russell. History, mores 
and morals of the famed Oxford Group. ($1.50.) 
Religion in the Preparatory Schools—Report of the 
Atlantic City Conference. Evidence of strong spir- 
itual currents flowing in the prep schools. ($1.50.) 
a 
Perhaps you, too, have read the articles (in the cur- 
rent daily press) on college men in Sing Sing. I have 
been especially interested in two things. “The typi- 
cal college man’s crime is taking money that does not 
belong to him” and “I cannot recall...a prisoner here 
who had worked his way through college!” 
© 


As a matter of fact most of us get through college 

0 easily. We take it all for granted. It is there. 
It is free—or practically so (at least as far as we 
were concerned). And unconsciously we develop an 
attitude that society owes us what we need. 


Moreover, many of us form habits during college 
days too expensive for the average graduation salary. 
Whether due to the ill-advised benevolence of wealthy 
alumni or to the equally ill-advised social striving of 
our own or preceding student groups many of us be- 
come accustomed to a clubhouse standard of living 
alien to the homes from which we came or those we 
ourselves can establish. Ask any recent alumni about 
the strain of those first after-college adjustments! 


Frequently we hear that the student who works his 
way through college misses something. But he gains 
something too, and we do not need Sing Sing statis- 
tics to prove it. Taken in such moderation as not to 
menace health, work in college does develop social 
equilibrium. 

< 


The college soil may be a bit arid for some things 
today but not for loan funds; from everywhere comes 
news of new ones being established, usually by the 
coéperative endeavors of students themselves. Thus 
at U. 8S. C. the W. S.-G. A. ran a Taxi-Day with rides 

“what have you.” 


Despite the humanizing improvements in most hell- 
week rituals there is a boom in the business of a Troy 
factory specializing in fraternity paddles. There 
seem to be two theories. There is an increased sym- 
bolic and ornamental use of this formerly highly util- 
itarian instrument; or, the sororities have invaded 
another masculine prerogative. 

a 

[I learned recently of a Willamette graduate who 
works in a lumber mill and is minister of the Com- 
munity church. We need more men and women who 
will dedicate their lives to Christian service where 
people are and where the need is greatest. 
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I congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Miller on 
the arrival December 21 of Andrew Pickens. Not the 
“Giant” this time but the infant of the “Western 
World”! 

s 

Phil Ross, onetime chairman of the N. C. S. A,, is 
now probation officer of the Federal Court in West 
Virginia. 

a 

I have learned that a group of cadets at West Point 
have been sponsoring an unusually successful series of 
discussions under a leadership including Lewis E, 
Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing, Sherwood Eddy, and Lt. 
Col. Smallwood of England who lectures on the situa- 
tion in Manchuria. 

4a 

Mrs. Sayre whose death, last month, occurred with 
startling suddenness, had been closely connected with 
the Student Christian Movement. She was one of the 
delegates at the Federation meeting in Lake Mohawk in 
1913, and both directly and through Professor Sayre, 
had kept in sympathetic and helpful relation with the 
Movement. For this reason, as well as because of the 
sad loss to progressive political leadership, her passing 
is a cause of great sorrow. 

‘ fe 

Again the Presidency of the Federal Council of 
Churches is conferred upon a recognized leader and 
friend of the Student Movement, Dr. Albert W. Beavan 
of Colgate Rochester Divinity School, who was elected 
at the biennial meeting at Indianapolis to carry on a 
leadership for Church coéperation which has become 
notable in the administrations of his predecessors, 
Bishop McConnell, Dr. Cadman, Dr. Speer, to mention 
only three. s 


While I cannot approve the proposal itself, I do ap- 
plaud the forthrightness of the suggestion at the New 
Orleans meeting of the N.S.F.A. of definite remunera- 
tion for football players. The answer to the present 
situation is not more commercialization, but less; and 
that seems to be the trend in not a few places. 


x 

The immanence of the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students (February 19th) leads me to print these 
verses, written by a student friend: 
I need God. 
I must have a fountain 
Where my soul may drink 
To quench this gnawing thirst for guidance, 
To still the flaming fears that seize me when I think 
Of sinning my little sins without God’s kindness 
To enlighten my coming years. 


I need God. 
I must have a mountain 
Where my thoughts may dig 
Deep into hidden mines of inspiration; 
Where fugitive doubts may flee 
Into sheltering forest so big 
That there will be no limitation 
Of its hidden sympathy. 
THE WAYFARER. 
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